PRAGUE SALT 


To Be Used in Place of Saltpetre 


Packed in / 
110-lb. Sacks | 


Cures the Ideal PRAGUE | The High 
Flavory Ham | SALT Ciidin 


A Sweeter, REGISTERED ” e 
REG. NO.213483 
Milder Ham MADE. IN GERMANY Is Set 


The Name is on Every 
Sack to Identify It 


PRAGUE SALT 


has the quality of “deep penetration” and 
makes hams cure quickly creating a teas- 
ing, lasting flavor. The high color is “set”’ 
while the ham is yet young. When the 
salt saturation is finished the color holds. 


Ask for Prague Booklet. The Formulas are Built on Experience and are Trustworthy 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ontario 








Improve your Quality—and 
Reduce your Costs 


with this latest IMPROVED model 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


GUARANTEED NOT TO HEAT 
OR MASH YOUR MEAT 


5 Sizes 


ESIGNED especially to turn out the finest 
quality of Pork Sausage. Cuts the 
meat clean, without mashing or heating it. 


Round tray saves a tremendous amount of time 
and labor, reducing the possibility of accidents 
to a minimum while feeding and increasing 


capacity considerably. 


Write for full information, 


prices ani list of users 





HEAVY ROLLER 
THRUST BEARING 


directly in back of the feed screw 
eliminates friction and heating of 


meat and bearing. 


PATENTED drain flange between 
the cylinder and bearing prevents 
juices from getting into the bearing 


and oil from getting into the meat. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE, PRAC- 
TICALLY ELIMINATES NOISE. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FEED SCREW AND RING, 
BOTH OF FINEST STEEL 


— 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Buffalo. N.Y..U.S.4 


Manufacturers of ‘““BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St 


—, 
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If You Keep on Looking Down All the 
Time, You Never Will See Daylight! 


Cutting prices to keep the plant 
going is a policy responsible in 
part for the present difficulty in 
which many industries—and 
many concerns within industries 
—find themselves. 


Volume without profit cannot 
be followed indefinitely. The 
habit once formed proves a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Prices for packinghouse prod- 
ucts have fallen to very low levels, 
due in part to the belief that vol- 
ume could be moved only by price 
cutting. 

As a consequence prices are at 
such a low point as to be almost 
disastrous, not only to livestock 
producers, but to packers as well. 


But It Doesn’t Help 


_ With all these low prices buy- 
ing is slow. It is doubtful if it 
would have been any slower had 
selling been firmer and had a 
little more real merchandising 
been done. 

Prices go lower from day to 
day because packer salesmen an- 
ticipate lower levels and hasten to 
reach them. 


Other important foods have 
shown no such relative decline as 
most meats and meat products. 
The question naturally arises as 
to just how much the industry 
itself has contributed to this situ- 
ation through its urge for volume 
to keep the plant going. 

One sales manager calls the at- 
tention of his salesmen to the fal- 
lacy of such psychology. He points 
out graphically its disastrous re- 


sults, and shows the need for 
profit on all transactions of man- 
ufacturers and merchandisers if 
unemployment is to be overcome. 


Duty to Get a Profit 


He sets forth the responsibility 
of the manufacturer and mer- 
chandiser to make a profit—not 
only that he shall prosper, but so 
that he can pay a living wage to 
those he employs and to those 
from whom he buys. 

He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Here is our contribution to the 








Giving Away Quarters? 


There was once a packer who 
said he would stick to his price 
list. 

But in his heart he was so sure 
it could not be done that he did 


not live up to his word. Instead 
he furnished each of his salesmen 
with a pocket full of quarters 
when they started out to make 
their day’s calls. 


If 100 lbs. of meat was sold, 
and the buyer felt the price was 
a little too high, he was. presented 
with a quarter—which reduced 
his cost by %c per pound! 

If the salesman wanted to cut 
the price %4c, he presented his 
buyer with 2 quarters. In ex- 
treme cases he might give him 
even 3 or 4 quarters, thus reduc- 
ing his cost by 42c or %c, or even 
le a pound. 

But on the surface the price list 
was maintained. 

John D. Rockefeller, sr., is 
famous for giving away shiny 
new dimes. But he didn’t make 
his billions that way! 




















price campaign you have been 
waging. 

This is a letter we sent to all 
of our sales representatives— 
salesmen of every description. We 
believe the thought it carries 
should come to the attention of 
sales executives throughout the 
industry. 


At the top of the letter we 
asked this question: 

“Have some salesmen become 
‘buyers’ for their customers in- 
stead of ‘sellers’ for their house?” 

The letter follows: 


Who Do You Work For? 

A few weeks ago two of Chicago’s 
largest retail establishments were plan- 
ning for their annual “spring white 
sales.” In the course of regular events 
relating to these sales they made in- 
quiries for the various items that 
would be used as leaders during these 
sales. 

One of these items was towels. In- 
quiries for towels went out to the larg- 
est mills or manufacturers of this 
class of goods, and in turn the sales- 
men for these manufacturers answered 
the inquiries, receiving the specifica- 
tions and quoting prices. 

When the final quotations were in, 
the department stores were ready to 
make their purchases. 

A salesman for one house learned 
that his price was one-half cent per 
unit higher than that of another com- 
petitor, and was informed that if his 
house would meet the offer of the com- 
petitor that he would get the order, 
as his product was preferred at an equal 
price. 

The salesman first transmitted the 
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information to his office by letter, and 
as he did not get a favorable reply he 
wired. After these repeated efforts had 
been made without avail by the sales- 
man to get his house to reduce the 
price, the salesman managed to get his 
sales manager on the phone. 
Listening to the Birdies! 

The sales manager listened to his 
story and then politely informed him 
that a lower price was impossible. The 
salesman came back with the argument 
that although the order did not show a 
profit at the offer of the customer, it 
would keep the factory wheels turning, 
and that this was a point worth con- 
sidering. 

The sales manager retorted: “you 
TALK LIKE A BUYER,” and hung up the 
receiver. 

This policy of doing business without 
a profit, “Just to keep the factory 
wheels turning,” has been one of the 
greatest factors in getting many in- 
dustries into the present mess, and 
more than any other single thing that 
has contributed to the present depres- 
sion. 

The time has come when that “profit- 
less volume” policy must go the way of 
all false practices. 


A Fatal Sequence of Actions. 


At the beginning of this re-adjust- 
ment period there was excess stock on 
every side. In order to move these 
surplus stocks many holders placed 
sacrifice prices upon them. 

These sacrifice prices on distress mer- 
chandise forced the fellow with a clean 
stock to bring his prices down, which 
was done at the expense of reducing 
production and distribution costs. 

This meant lower salaries and wages, 
which in turn reduced buying power. 
Reduction in buying power meant cur- 
tailed consumption, which was a boom- 
erang and caused further reduction in 
production. This resulted in further 
cuts—this time it was unemployment. 

In a movement that since has been 
proved false, and a mistake of propor- 
tions that were incalculable, prices were 
reduced to stimulate business, with the 
thought that “people would buy if they 
could get sure enough bargains.” Then 
the rest followed like sheep after a bell 
wether, and a grand orgy of price cut- 
ting was on with the slogan: “To hell 
with the cost; meet competition; get the 
business.” 

Birth of the Chiseler. 


Buyers with resources to pay prompt- 
ly became reluctant te pay quoted 
prices, regardless of how low they were, 
and made ridiculous offers, perhaps in 
some cases to discourage a salesman, 
and were surprised when these offers 
were accepted. This was the birth of 
that new type of buyer—THE CHISELER. 
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Are Your Salesmen 
Bp sn. Conscious ’”’? 


When American industry has a 
te on its products, then American 
bor will find employment at a fair 
one packinghouse sales ex- 
ie says. 
BB AE A R, og rofit is the 
eae the execu- 
ve. 


One way is to develop in each 
salesman the basic tho it that his 
com: and his product are the 
m important things in his busi- 
ness life. 

When a salesman is eee —_ 
this ‘aon, then he will 
BR. BL, 
for his customer. 

Every salesman who asks for the 
wo to cut pues to make a sale 

dominated by the needs of his 
r rather than by the well 
being of his company. 

An industry made up of Pe 
oan salesmen headed 
ecutives permeated with “pro tus” 

rather than “volumitis” would show 
telling results on the a side of 
the ledger in a short tim 























The “chiseler” reasons as follows: 
“Why pay more than necessary for 
anything? Everybody wants to do 
business with a good account. I'll buy, 
but at my own price. If sellers lose 
money on the transaction, that’s their 
business—mine is buying.” 

This “chiseling process” has reached 
excessive proportions, the buyer, in 
some cases, using a price or quotation 
on inferior merchandise as a club to 
obtain a similar price on first quality 
product. 

In certain cases it has been apparent 
that the salesman in his zeal to get 
business has taken the club of the buy- 
er and assisted him to fight his battle 
for a lower price. He was. actually 
promoting a condition that caused un- 
employment—less salesmen, less every: 
body associated with the production and 
distribution system in every line. 

THIS TYPE SALESMAN HAS ACTUALLY 
BEEN TALKING HIMSELF OUT OF A JOB! 

Finally, prices have been reduced to 
a point in many instances where it is 
no longer possible to pay the charges 








This Packer 100 Per Cent 
National Provisionerized 


“We are now 100 per cent 
NATIONAL PROVISIONERIZED,’’ 
writes a Pacific Coast packer 
(who, by the way, makes money 
every year). 

“Every executive and every 
salesman gets THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER at his home address. 

“We even go so far as to send 
it to several of our customers. 
This magazine is a treat, and 
helps in their education as well 
as ours.” 

This packer executive believes 
in education—for himself, as well 
as for his customers. 




















incurred in production and 

—let alone pay a profit. There 

more places left that could be “chopped? 
Some of the outstanding businesses ¢ 
the country have been forced into bank. 
ruptcy as a result; and others hay 
closed their doors to prevent it. 


Only One Thing to Do. 


There is only one thing that can hp 
done to correct this condition—that jx 
for all of us to stand firmly for a prig 
for our products that represents cog 
plus a fair profit. 

This must be done and will be dom 
eventually. There is no time like the 
present to begin. Every industry an 
every organization must take this 
stand. 

Every organized community has beep 
asked to support the “job a block’ 
plan, or similar efforts to increase en: 
ployment. If this is to be done, an 
the desired and permanent results 
achieved, prices obtained for products 


must pay for the cost of manufactur 
ing and distributing them. 
When American industry has a 
on its products, then American 
will find employment at a fair price, 
Sales representatives of American in. 
dustry must support the movement firs 
of all. And first by being 100% sale. 
men for their own house, and leavin 
the buyer to his own job. 
All must do their part in this 
effort to eliminate profitless b 
The battle will be won through 
ation, and we will be back on the 
road of prosperity before we 
realize it. 
Yours truly, 
E. W. RANDOLPH 
Arnold Bros., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
ee Seon 


RATH ADDS PLANT FOOD LINE 


The Rath Packing Company has put- 
chased the Mesquakie Mills plant food 
factory of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and is 
moving the equipment and stock & 
Waterloo at once. The famous “Ow 
Chief” brands of plant food will k 
manufactured there. The value of this 
plant to the Corn Belt may be best 
summarized by a statement ffom the 
Iowa Experiment Station in which they 
say: “For every dollar invested in fer 
tilizer, three to four dollars may ® 
expected in return.” A complete li 
of plant foods for the farm, the gardet, 


flowers, lawns, and trees, will be mat 
factured. 

John W. Coverdale, manager of the 
Mesquakie Mills, will move to Waterloo 
and become manager of this 
ment. Mr. Coverdale developed 

lant food business of the M 

ills. He is now a member of i 
executive board of the National Com 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
a member of the National 
on Electricity-and its Relation to Ag 
culture, a past director of the Natio 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and is # 
tive in conservation of soil fertility 
problems of the Corn Belt. A 
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Attractive Designs Feature New 
Printed Wrappers for Meat 


words in the firm name. Below this, 
also in yellow, is a running pig on 
which are the words “Canton Brand.” 


FELRe 


Wrappings and packages are 
today something more than means 
to carry meats in first-class con- 


ante @ dition to consumers. “Hickory Smoked, Sugar Cured Sliced | 
at is, When properly designed they Bacon” are used on a white strip across | 
prin B attract attention, reflect quality, the bottom of the label. 

Cost create desire and make sales. Bands of red, bordered in yellow and 


blue run from the top and bottom of 
the label. On these, at regular inter- 
vals, are also the running pig trade 
mark. 

An unusual wrapper for sliced bacon 
was designed by Shellmar for the Webb 
Packing Co., Salisbury, Md., in which 
a spider web in white forms the main 
design. In the center of this is a small 
label in blue. “Webco Brand” in red 
bordered with white appears at the top. 
At the bottom in solid red is the firm 
name and address. Across the label, 
slightly below the center, is a yellow 

wrapper and the Fisher wrapper were 


strip bordered in white on which is gesignea and Grinted by the Shellmar # 
printed “Sliced Bacon.” Products Co., cago, Ill. { 


Small blue bands are carried in two 4 
directions from the main label. On ™&!row checkerboard strips of green i 
these also appear the Webb trademark and white. The distance between these i 
and brand name. parallel strips is 2% in. At the top of 
: one strip, facing in, is a boy with a 
milking stool in his hand. On the other 
side facing him is a girl with a milk 
pail on her arm. } 

In the space between these strips, at q 
the top of the design, in red and black i 
is “Wiltshire country roll butter.” At 
the bottom of the design, and over- 
lapping the parallel strips for about | 
one-half of their width, is a black-bor- 
dered panel, at the top of which is a 
dairy cow. Underneath her the cus- 


They can make their contents 
stand out, or they can place them 
at a merchandising disadvantage. 

Today the competition of the 
package is recognized as a vital 
force in merchandising. 

Many new and attractive wrappers 
and packages for meats are making 
their appearance. These are a reflec- 
tion of the growing appreciation on the 
part of packers of the importance of 
attractively and properly designed con- 
tainers. 

New and Catchy Wrappers. 

One packer has recently redesigned 
his tin containers for shipping bulk 
products to retail stores. A descrip- 
tion of these will appear in an early 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Another for the past year or more 
has been working on his consumer 
packages. In several cases he has 
achieved outstanding results, and has 
been able to materially increase sales 
and profits on a number of items as a 
result, 

Many outstanding printed transpar- 
ent wrappers for bacon and other meats 
have also been designed recently. 

INE. Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is 





FIRM NAME EMPHASIZED. 


The shield is blue with a border of red, 
the two colors being separated by a fine | 
white line. In the center is the well- } 
known Kingan trade mark. “Breakfast 
bacon” is light yellow. The bands are 
also blue with borders of red. This 


More Sales Appeal for Butter. 

Printed waterproof Cellophane is 
coming into more general use as a 
wrapper for butter, particularly by 
packers who handle this product, and 
some very attractive printed designs 
have been produced. The Cleveland 
Provision Co., Cleveland, O., uses a 
wrap printed in red, black and green 
for roll butter. The main design con- 
sists of two parallel strips of black %- 


BeeGa gbae FR GRlee RE geet 


spur. —§ vsing a cellophane wrapper for %-Ib. in| wide bordered on the inside with tomer is told that this butter “Is | 
- food packages of sliced bacon designed and churned fresh every day from pure 1 
ndis @ Printed by Shellmar in which red and cream under the most sanitary. condl- f 
ck to blue are the dominant colors. The de- { 


tions. A butter of selected quality for 


“Our ‘ign is a shield in blue with a red bor- particular people.” At the bottom is | 


; der. At th i “Kingan’s” “ig i 
ae and the ag Nee hate ini Ps Bac ey the firm name, and underneath this in i 
- best Between is the well-known Kingan a hi ek ee Te q 
n the trademark. Extending in two directions — a 
. they from the design are blue strips bordered Striking Results Secured. i | 
nfer- # 1 lines of red and white, to give the A particularly striking printed design 1 
<3 ey of a tape around the package. on cellulose, used for sliced bacon, was q 
/ perent wrapper with « Shell- made by Shellmar for Schaffner Bros. I 
arden, mar printed design of somewhat larger Co., Erie, Pa. This consists of a key- 
nal wid than usual is being used for sliced stone in yellow, bordered by two fine 4 
¢ the on by the Canton Provision Co., lines in black and shaded with green, 4 
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Canton, 0. Blue, gold, red and yellow 
are the colors. The main label is a 
rectangular shaped design of blue with 
a Ted center bordered by a band of gold 
with a line of white between. “The 
_— Provision Co.” appears at the 
p. 
A Little Human Interest. 


Below this, inclosed in a wreath and 
on a yellow background is a monogram 
made up of the first letters of the 





PRIMARY COLORS USED. 


In this wrapper the firm name has been 
made secondary in the effort to empha- 
size the brand and product. Red, blue 
and yellow are the colors used in the 
label. The bands are blue and stripes 
yellow, red and white. 


yellow and red. In the center of the 


| keystone—in green, is a map of Penn- 


sylvania. The name of the company 
appears in rather small type at the 
top. “Keystone Brand Bacon” in red 
stands out prominently. This label 
measures only 2 by 2 in. and is unusual 
in that no bands extend from it. 
“Fireside Brand” sliced bacon, a prod- 
uct of the Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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Packers Protest Against Use of 


White Grease 


Request for discontinuance of 
the practice of using white grease 
imported from the United States 
in the manufacture of a product 
termed “pure refined lard” by 
Dutch manufacturers has been 
ignored by the Netherland gov- 
ernment. 

At the suggestion of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
and after investigation by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce, the American State 
Department called the attention 
of the Netherland government to 
the use being made by certain 
Dutch firms of white grease. 


It was explained that American 
white grease is the product of scraps 
from packing plants, and of hogs which 
have been condemned, or which die in 
transit or from disease, no part or de- 
rivative of which may be sold in the 
United States as a food product. In 
order to protect the purchasers of 
pure lard, American regulations pre- 
scribe that no edible hog product, 
whether for domestic interstate or ex- 
port use, can be sold for human con- 
sumption unless it bears a trade label 
or other mark showing that it has been 
inspected and passed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
trade label or mark cannot be applied 
to any food product unless it is derived 
from animals which had received Gov- 
ernment veterinary ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection, and had been 
found to be wholesome and free from 
disease, and that inedible white grease 
cannot meet this requirement. 

White Grease Not Edible. 


It was further explained that white 
grease has certain legitimate industrial 
uses, among them being the manufac- 
ture of soap and the preparation of lu- 
bricants for various specialized tools. 
The production of white grease in the 
United States is in excess of domestic 
requirements, and packers have built 
up an export trade in white grease, the 
movement of which abroad is subject 
to rigorous government control. 

Also that in order that there may be 
no misrepresentation in the export of 
this inedible product, American regula- 
tions further prescribe that the ex- 
porter shall file with the United States 
collector of customs an affidavit that 
such article is inedible. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
purchases of this inedible American 
white grease in considerable quantity 


in Dutch Lard 


were being made by certain firms in 
the Netherlands, but that instead of 
elaborating the product for industrial 
use, the inedible white grease was being 
refined so as to simulate edible lard 
and then shipped abroad under various 
Netherland trade names, as pure lard 
for human consumption, in competition 
with wholesome Netherland as well as 
foreign lard. 
White Grease in Dutch Lard. 


The Netherlands’ government re- 
ported that various Netherland firms 
were in fact renovating American in- 
edible white grease under official 
Netherland government control and by 
authority of a royal decree, and that 
they were also in fact exporting the 
resultant product as “pure refined lard.” 
The Minister of Labor, Trade and In- 
dustry added that he believed that in- 
edible white grease, as processed in 
The Netherlands, represented a product 
which could “without any reservation 
be used for human consumption.” 


The American government again 
stated its complaint and urged that if 
the Netherland government still wished 
to continue to sponsor the renovation 
and exportation as a pure food product 
of American inedible white grease the 
American government felt that the 
facts concerning the basic material em- 
ployed should clearly be stated upon the 
official Netherland export certificate ac- 
companying product, and upon every 
container, in order that prospective 
purchasers of pure lard might not be 
misled as to the nature and origin of 
this product. 

In a letter dated April 4, 1932, from 
the acting secretary of State to Nor- 
man Draper, Washington representative 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, just made public, it was 
pointed out that “to date these repre- 
sentations have been without effect.” 

oe 
LARGE TRADE IN RURAL AREAS. 


Retail trade in small city and rural 
areas in the United States is nearly 
one-third of the total for the country, 
figures gathered in the census of dis- 
tribution have just revealed. This trade 
amounts to some $15,515,125,000 an- 
nually, or 30 per cent of the nation’s 
retail turnover.” 

The total number of persons living in 
the small city and rural area is 64,434,- 
969, or 52 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, while 30,157,- 
513, or approximately 25 per cent of 
the population live on farms. 

Small cities are classified as those of 
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less than 10,000 population. There are 
5,270 towns and cities of from 1,000 
10,000 population in the United States, 
divided into various size groups ag fo. 
lows: 851 cities and towns betweg, 


5,000 and 10,000; 1,332 between 2599; 


and 5,000; and 3,087 between 1,000 ang 
2,500. In addition there are 10,346 jp. 
corporated places of less than 1,09 
population which in many instances ar 
important trading centers. 

That general stores have by no means 
lost their important position in th 
more sparsely settled areas is evident 
by the fact that the census shows the 
87,683 stores of this kind doing a bugi- 
ness of $1,927,622,967 in 1929—approxi- 
mately 4 per cent of the entire retail 
business of the country and 12 per cent 
of the retail sales of all stores in the 
small city and rural areas. 

Stores in the smaller places have an 
average of 90 customers each, whereas 
stores in cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion have only 67 customers on the ay- 
erage. 

While the average per capita sales 
of retailers in the small city and rural 
areas is only $239, as compared with 
the average of $407 for the entire 
United States, the U. S. Census Bureau 
points out that there are many small 
towns where per capita sales are very 
high. The following cases are ; siven a 
illustrative of this point: City A., pop 
ulation 947, per capita sales, $993; City 
B., population 1,709, per capita sales, 
$1,270; City C., population 1,720, per 
capita sales, $992; City D., population 
1,371, per capita sales, $887. 

After studying these figures, it has 
been observed that “in spite of th 
many discussions as to the decadence 
of the small city and town as a retail 
trading point, due to the development of 
good roads, automobiles and other fac- 
tors, they are as a matter of fact far 
from dead. Stocked with desirable 
kinds of goods and rendering service of 
the desired type, it will probably be s 
long time before the retailer in this 
area passes out of the picture, if ever. 
This is indeed fortunate from the stand- 
point of both the residents in this area 
and from that of our national 
and social life.” 

This report on retail business in the 
small city and rural areas is issued 
mimeographed form and may be ob 
tained from the Census Bureau 
upon request. 

——< 
LOWER RATES AT K. C. YARDS 

Permission to reduce commissions fot 
the sale of livestock on the Kansas City 
Stock Yards has been asked of the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the Kans 
City Livestock Exchange and cooper 
tive commission companies not belong: 
ing to the exchange. The 


reductions in charges for — C4 
15 to 16 


average 10 per cent, sheep 
10 to 11 per\cent, and hogs 
per cent. If the secretary approves # 
request, the schedule will become ope 
tive May 23. ‘ 
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Packer Cuts Ham Cooking Shrink 
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To Less Than 10 Per Cent 


Shrinkage of 18 to 24 per cent 
in cooking hams is not unusual in 
many meat plants. In some plants 
it may run considerably higher. 


This high shrink has worried 
packers considerably. Much 
thought has been given to it and 
many efforts have been made to 
reduce it. 

If this loss could be cut, and 
even a part of the saving passed 
on to consumers, the consumption 
of boiled and baked ham might be 
increased considerably. 


Too many packers have tried to se- 
cure higher yields at the expense of 
quality—to reduce shrinkage waste by 
reducing cooking times and tempera- 
tures—but invariably such experiments 
have not been successful. 


Save Shrink and Keep Quality. 

When the housewife pays what she 
considers a comparatively high price 
for a “ready-to-serve” product, she ex- 
pects high quality. When she gets meat 
that is not first-class she is not only 
disappointed, but she refrains from fur- 
ther purchases. 

Those packers who have been most 
successful in merchandising boiled hams 
are those who thought of quality first, 
and who have tried to hold shrink to a 
minimum by close control of processing 
methods. 


Packers who have studied to produce 
a quality boiled ham, and at the same 
time keep processing shrink low, will 
be interested in the experiences of The 
A. H. March Packing Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa, 

Remarkable Saving in Shrink. 


They are boiling S. P. hams, boned, 
fatted and tied, with a cooking shrink 
of from 4 to 5 per cent, and finishing 
off these hams in the oven with a total 
cooking shrink of from 7 to 10 per cent. 


“Boned and fatted S. P. hams,” says 
Paul March, president of the company, 
“are cooked approximately 5 hours at 
temperatures from 150 to 170 degs. 
Fahr. The cooking shrink varies from 
4 to 5 per cent. Finished in the oven 
the total shrink is seldom more then 
10 per cent. These figures are revolu- 
tionary, as far as we know, in the meat 
packing business, 

“But the advantages of the process 
do not end with keeping shrink to a 
minimum. The better flavor is very 
apparent, and the binding qualities are 
Mereased. The natural juices and min- 
eral salts, disintegrated by some other 
cooking methods, are retained, and the 





keeping qualities of the meats are im- 
proved. 

“Another advantage secured is that 
the exposed surfaces of the meats hold 
their color well. The color fades very 
slowly.” 


New Type of Cooker. 


These results are secured in a new 
type of cooker that operates on a new 
principle in the meat plant. In this 
method the meats are cooked by con- 
vection of heat through a vapor created 
under a vacuum at low temperature. 

The oven is of cast aluminum alloy, 
based on specifications to eliminate 
nitrite oxidation and pitting. It occu- 
pies a floor space 60 by 64 in., and has 
a capacity of 480 to 720 lbs. of hams. 
The weight is about 3,000 lbs. 


Heating is by steam in a closed coil. 
Water is contained in the bottom of the 
oven. This vaporizes at a low temper- 
ature when the air within the oven is 
withdrawn, filling the entire oven space. 
It is the presence of this vapor, it is 
said, that keeps shrinkage low during 
the cooking period. 

The cost of heat for cooking is very 
reasonable, tests show, about 30 cents 
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worth of steam being used during a 
cooking period. 

Cooking is done in the usual manner 
in ham retainers. 


Sn NCE es 
DOMESTIC MARKET DATA. 


The latest data on location, size and 
purchasing power of domestic markets 
for products of American business and 
industry are presented, to meet the 
growing demand of manufacturers and 
distributors, in “General Consumer Mar- 
ket Statistics,” recently issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Instances of marked increases in the 
importance of individual markets and 
examples of trends toward restricted 
markets point to the value of the pub- 
lication as a basis for reallocating sales 
efforts if serious losses in distribution 
costs are to be avoided, director 
Frederick M. Feiker, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce said 
in a foreword to the volume. 

The report is the first supplement to 
the “Market Data Handbook of the 
United States,” recently made available, 
which is reputed to be “one of the most 
comprehensive collections of marketing 
information ever brought together in 
one volume.” The handbook covers not 
only the general consumer market, but 
also the farm and industrial market. 
Copies of the supplement may be ob- 
tained for 60 cents each from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from district offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, located in principal cities. 


VACUUM METHOD CUTS SHRINK IN COOKING HAMS. 


In this new cooker for hams, made by Vacuum Oven, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
the meats are cooked by convection of heat through a water vapor created under a 
vacuum. <A number of advantages are claimed, including an unusually low shrink, 
better flavor, good binding qualities and better color. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 

Leo Schloss, Inc., Newark, N. J., will 
construct a beef cooler. The estimated 
cost is $140,000. 

Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has let contract for an addition to its 
plant to cost $20,943.00. 

City Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of 1,000 shares of no par value. 

Franklin Pork & Provision Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000, to deal in 
meats. 

Antigo Sausage Co., has opened for 
business in Antigo, Wis. The business 
is being conducted by Otto Knop and 
Joe Duquette. 

A contract has been awarded by P. L. 
Castro for the construction of a cooler 
to his abattoir. The building will cost 
about $12,000. 

Fire recently caused damage of about 
$150,000 in the plant of Armour and 
Company in Avellaneda, a suburb of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 

Plant of the International Refining 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., has been bought 
at receiver’s sale by Wm. Bauer, jr., 
and George F. Dryden, president and 
manager respectively of the Robston 
Oil Mill, Robston, Tex. It is reported 
it will be conditioned and operated next 
season. 

Meats valued at $50,000 were de- 
stroyed recently in a fire in the plant 
of the A. H. Kiner Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, O. Included in the loss were 20 
tons of bacon, between two and three 
tons of lard and carcass meats. The 
fire is believed to have started in a 
smokehouse. 

—o—— 


DRAWBACK ON IMPORTED SKINS. 


Regulations have been approved by 
the customs bureau of the Treasury 
Department for the payment of draw- 
back on imported skins and hides used 
in making leather for exportation. Un- 
der the present tariff there is a duty 
from 10 to 30 per cent, whereas under 
the Act of 1922 shoe leather was on 
the free list. 

Each imported skin or hide upon 
which drawback is to be claimed must 
be perforated with a lot number to pre- 
serve identity during manufacture, ac- 
cording to the bureau’s requirements 
as indicated in rates of drawback so 
far allowed. If the skins or hides are 
to be split, each side must be perfor- 
ated. The manufacturer’s record as to 
each lot imported must show the quan- 
tity, identity, description and value, 
the date of processing and the lot num- 
ber on each piece. In the case of 
splits, they must show also the quan- 
tity and value of the grains and splits 
at time of separation. 

In estimating drawback the customs 
will assume that each whole hide or 
skin exported is the product of a sin- 
gle imported hide or skin of equal 
value. Allowance will be based on the 
lowest values first, with deductions 
therefrom for waste in processing. 
Rates of drawback thus far approved 
are on finished and semifinished, sole 
and patent leather. 
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ARGENTINE MEAT CO. REPORT. 


A net profit of 75,585 pounds sterling 
was made by the Smithfield & Argen- 
tine Meat Co., packers, of Great Britain 
and South America, during 1931, com- 
pared with 119,117 pounds in 1930. 
Their total exports of f, mutton and 
lamb from the River Plate in 1931 were 
630,376 tons, against 671,463 tons in 
1930. At the company’s Zarate works 
in 1931, there were treated 37,559 tons, 
against 39,759 tons in 1980. There was 
a falling off in exports both to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

According to the superintendent of 
the Smithfield market it was shown that 
the average wholesale prices of Scotch 
sides of beef during 1931 were about 31 
per cent above the average prices of 
fresh-killed English, Irish, Canadian 
and South African beef, and over 117 
per cent higher than the average prices 
of Argentine chilled beef. This fact 
alone was pointed to by Sir James 
Baird, chairman of the company, as 
justifying its existence for the benefit 
of consumers of the United Kingdom. 

The chairman called attention to the 
drop in price of chilled cattle, which 
fell from 30c per kilo in the early part 
of last| year to 23c at the close of 1931. 
However, this effect was neutralized in 
a measure by the rise in Argentine ex- 
change when Britain went off the gold 
standard. 

Prospects for 1932 were believed to 
be hopeful. Costs of production have 
been reduced, the chairman said, and 
the output had been enlarged which 
would tend to stabilize prices. 


i 
LEVER BROS. SHOW PROFIT. 


Annual report of Lever Bros., soap 
and vegetable oil combine, for 1931 
shows a net profit of 6,111,292 pounds 
sterling, being 242,441 pounds more 
than in the previous year. The com- 
pany’s ordinary dividend was main- 
tained at 10 per cent.. Total valuation 
of the assets was placed at 71,759,048 
pounds sterling, approximately the same 
as a year ago. 

Owing to fluctuation in currency, the 
reports of Unilever and Unilever N. V. 
Rotterdam were issued separately. 
Unilever’s net profits amounted to 
1,783,805 pounds sterling and Unilever 
N. V. 30,023,717 florins. In each case 
the earnings were slightly under those 
of a year ago. 

A special reserve was set up against 
the whale oil stocks held by the raw 
material companies amounting to 
350,000 pounds sterling in Unilever and 
113,500, florins in Unilever N. V. 
Cash resources showed a large increase 
for the year. 

fe 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

General Foods Corporation reports a 
net profit of $4,433,775 for the three 
months ended March 31, 1932, after all 
charges and expenses, and provision for 
income taxes. This compares with net 
profits of $5,572,399 in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1931. 

Net loss of $184,246 is reported by 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., for the twenty-four 
weeks ended April 16. This compares 
with a net loss of $348,751 in the 1931 
period. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
declared an extra dividend of 25c a 
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share and the regular quarter} y 
dend of $1.50 on common, both 4 
June 1 to stock of record May 6. Thy 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 was 
also declared on preferred stock of 
record May 13. 

Standard Brands, Inc., and _subsidj. 
aries report a net income for the three 
months ended March 31 of $4,017 
compared with a net income of S454" 
588 for the 1931 period. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1, 
share on preferred stock, payable June 
1 to stock of record May 14. 

ney es 


















CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Net income of $146,468 is reported 
by National Tea Co. for the twelve 
weeks ended March 26, 1932, compared 
with $206,457 in the 1981 period, 

For the quarter ended April 2, the 
net income of the Grand Union Co, was 
$211,017, after charges and federal 
taxes. This compares with an income 
of $249,978 in the first quarter of 198], 
Sales for the quarter totaled plo 
compared with $8,604,260 a year ; 
a decline of 11% per cent. 

Sales of the H. C. Bohack Co. for the 
four weeks ended April 30 totale 
$2,588,681, a decline of 4.7 per cent 
from the 1931 period. For the thirteen 
weeks ended April 30 sales 
$8,536,392, a decline of 3.7 per cent from 
those of a year ago. 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS, 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores and food mam- 
facturers’ listed stocks, May 11, 1982 
or nearest previous -date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, ani 
closing prices on May 4, 1932. 
Low. 











—Close.— 









‘Week en May 
May 11. —Mayll.— iL 4 
Amal. Leather.. .... eves cose 6ane 
ek <0 so! anne osee | ae 
Amer, H. & L.. 300 1 1 1 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,800 6 6 
Amer. Stores...17,200 31 31 31 
Armour A. ... 4,000 ; 1 
Do. B. ...... 2,750 % ¥ 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 800 6 6 66 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,700 sae 7 it | 
Barnett Leather 100 
Beschast Pack. 600 37 87 37 | 
kas. cscs coee cece. 
Brennan Pack.. .... ae 
TA sacs aaed ae 
Chick ©. Oil... .... cose ogent 
Childs Co. .... 300 2 2 at 
Cu Pack. 900 26 26 
First Nat. Stores 6,800 44 “4 #4 # 
..-16,300 31% 31 ay 
greg aa 
Gr.A.&P.lstPfd. 200 117 117 1% 16 
Do. New .... 15 «615 «61858 
eae. GA. 80 i. 5. i. % 
‘grade oe 
er G. & B. 5,500 13 18 . 
Libby McNeill..39,450 1% 1 1 ie 
MeMarr Stores. .... esos cose Se 
eT, USCAF.. «ees ecee eeee eee 
Mickelberry Co. .... oeoe seca 
eS eee cave eecel ne 
Morrell & Co.. 600 25 25 25 
Nat. Fd. P sake “sate! > wean 
Se eps Seminar sata ts out 
Nat. Leather .. 400 y% % y 
Nat. Tea ..... 600 5 5 5 
Proc. & Gamb. 6,100 30% 30% 30% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 20 94 4 4 | 
Rath Pack. ... 100 16 16 16 
Safeway Strs...10,400 45 46% 41 a 
Do. 6% Pfd. 60 72% 72 He 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 190 88% 88 
Stahl Meyer .. .... eves’, ueepcee 
Swift & ©o...183,800 11 il uy ¥ 
Do. Intl. ..172,000 16 51] 15 MH 
Pork eee e088 eee eeee eee 
U. 8. Oold Stor. ..:.  .... taal b 
U..8. Leather 20 1% «#+«1% 1% , | 
NE ayaa 200 4 4 4 F 
Do. Pr. eee eeee eee eeee 
‘Wesson O11 .... 8,600 10 10 a 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 47 47 a1 
De, TH PM. doce cece. tecen eee 
Wilson & Co... 200 % % at : 
SE 800 «2 2 Fy 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 18 18 3 4 
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[EDITORIAL 


Don’t Make Sausage the ‘‘Goat’’ 


The statement has been made many times that 
quality—not price—sells sausage, that people buy 
it because they like it, and not because it is cheap. 
But there are many manufacturers, both packers 
and sausagemakers, who believe that price is the 
dominating factor in sales, and that large volume 
can be moved only at low price. 

Recently a chain store manager who was skep- 
tical of the practice of putting price ahead of 
quality decided to test the selling value of price. 
He made up a quantity of sausage and put a sam- 
ple pan of it at each end of a prominent display 
counter. On one pan of sausage he put a sign 
reading “3 lbs. for 25c.” On the other the sign 
read “15c per lb.” 

Customers wanted to know why one lot sold 
for double the price of the other. It was ex- 
plained that the sausage offered at 3 Ibs. for 25c 
was good sausage, but that priced at 15c per 
pound was extra quality. Seventy-five per cent of 
the sausage sold moved at 15c a pound, and only 
25 per cent at the low price. 

This experiment was tried several weeks in suc- 
cession with the same result. As a consequence 
the cheap price was abandoned, as the manager 
had proved to his satisfaction that his trade 
would buy a good quality product at a reasonable 
price, and that even in a market where price was 
a drawing card quality predominated. 

Another chain store manager was selling good 
fresh pork sausage in bulk at 10c per pound. He 
believed he should sell more sausage, and so he 
tested out the price influence. He offered exactly 
the same sausage, but charged 12c a pound for 
it. This manager, also, soon found that people 
have more confidence in things they pay a fair 
price for. 

The season is almost at hand when “red hots” 
will move out in large volume. “Red hot” sand- 
wiches will be sold again at 5c and 10c each. 
Every concessionaire around ball parks and at 
summer resorts and other recreation centers will 
try to buy his sausage just as cheap as he can get 
it. But it is up to the meat and sausage industry 
to see that price is not permitted to make the in- 
roads on sausage volume it has in the past. 

It is a sad story—that of making sausage to 
meet low prices—and it is one that should not be 
repeated. Meat is cheap, and it is a struggle to 
find a modest profit in its sale. What better way 
to use up the surplus quality meats than in frank- 
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furters and similar summer specialties, which 
will be consumed in such large quantities during 
the coming months? 

If every packer and sausagemaker will regu- 
late his sausage formulas so as to utilize all meat 
he will make a better product, he will get a fair 
price for his meat, and he will build up a trade 
that will insure him better business, not only in 
the summer but throughout the year. On the 
other hand, the meat and sausage business will 
be seriously hurt in coming months if sausage 
departments are saddled with the responsibility 
of disposing of edible offal at the expense of 
meat cuts. 


Spending Wisely to Keep Costs Low 


A wider spread between production costs and 
selling prices would be welcomed by many packers. 
It might be obtained in either or both of two ways 
—increasing selling prices or reducing costs. The 
former does not seem possible at this time, 
although in the opinion of many it ought to be 
done. The only recourse the packer has, there- 
fore, is to attempt to reduce costs. 

In some instances packers have gone to rather 
unusual lengths to achieve this end. Often there 
is included in the cost reduction program a rigid 
ban on expenditures. Purchases are limited to 
bare necessities. Very often, instead of lower 
costs, the packer finds costs have increased. 

An economy program that aims at keeping down 
expenses, but permits plant and equipment to 
deteriorate, may possibly defeat its own ends. For 
economical and low unit cost of production equip- 
ment must be kept functioning at top-notch effi- 
ciency. When maintenance and repair gangs are 
undermanned, or when there is not available the 
necessary supplies and repair parts, production 
slows up and unit costs jump. Equipment that 
has outlived its usefulness and is not replaced 
often requires excessive attention and coddling. 
Breakdowns sometimes interrupt operations, and 
labor charges pile up. All these things show up 
on the books. 

True economy in times like these means keeping 
a tight rein on the purse strings, but at the same 
time spending wisely—spending for those things 
that will maintain or increase production, reduce 
labor and overhead costs, help to avoid non-pro- 
ductive labor charges and keep low or reduce 
operating costs. 

The times may be difficult, but there is no 
wisdom in a packer adopting policies that will add 
to his difficulties now or in the future. Neglect 
of plant and equipment means increasing produc- 
tion costs and adds to merchandising difficulties. 
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Modern Pork Practice 


A packer in the Southeast who is a 
successful local operator wants to mod- 
ernize his equipment and methods to 
meet competition. He writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am thinking of building a cooler to take care 
of about 125 to 150 hogs a day. I thought one 
16 x 40 would do this O. K.; if we can get the 
hogs thoroughly chilled before cutting and pack- 
ing we have very little trouble with souring or 
spoilage. 

About what size machine would be ample to 
take care of this? As I propose to handle it now 
I expect to have the hogs killed one day and run 
through the cooling rooms for at least 24 hours. 
‘Then cut and pack in the usual way. I imagine 
that a cooler should carry a temperature of about 
34 to 35 degs. Is this the right temperature 
to properly cool? 

Which is the more practical, the air cooler or 
the brine or pipe cooler? I wish any information 
that will start me right, as I do not want to 
waste my money and I wish it to be O. K. in 
every way so far as a cooler is concerned. 

For many years there was consider- 
able discussion as to the cause and cure 
of sour hams. Now it is quite generally 
agreed that this trouble is caused by 
slow or inadequate chilling. Bacteria 
which cause meat spoilage become ac- 


tive as soon as a hog has been killed. 

In the meat packing plant it is now 
considered good practice to chill hogs 
as quickly as possible. Whereas 48 
hours usually was required for this op- 
eration, chilling is now done as quickly 
as 18 hours in many plants, and few 
take more than 24 hours. At the end 
of the chilling period the bone tem- 
perature is usually 35 degs. 


Cooler Temperatures. 


At the start of the chilling period the 
temperature of the cooler usually is 
around 30 degs. Fahr. This is main- 
tained until the hogs are completely 
chilled. The object is to lower the sur- 
face temperature of the carcass to 32 
degs. as quickly as possible, and to 
maintain it at that point until a bone 
temperature of 32 to 36 deg. is reached. 
When this temperature has_ been 
reached the temperature of the room 
may be raised, but the object is to hold 
the bone temperature at as near 34 deg. 
as possible. 

If the hogs are too cold when they 
come to the cutting room they will not 
cut easily, and if too warm there is 
danger of sour hams. 

The rails in the cooler should be 
parallel. Light hogs are spaced about 
12 in. apart; heavy hogs about 18 in. 
Hogs should not touch during cooling. 
When running the hogs into the room 
the heavier should be placed in the cold- 
est portion of the cooler and the lighter 
ones in the warmer part. Knowing the 
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maximum number of hogs to be handled 
daily will enable the operator to deter- 
mine from the above information the 
size of cooler needed. 

For requirements of this inquirer 
unit coolers probably would serve very 
well. These reduce shrink by main- 
taining a high humidity in the room and 
with the proper brine temperatures are 
able to produce temperatures sufficient- 
ly low for the purpose. A brine spray 
system is also efficient for the hog 
cooler. 

It is difficult to make specific recom- 
mendations on the type and style of re- 
frigerating system that would serve 
best without knowing all of the factors 
that should be considered. A compres- 
sor and motor or engine to drive it will 
of course be needed. If the latter is 
installed there must be a boiler to fur- 
nish steam for its operation. If a brine 
spray system is installed a brine cooler 
will be necessary. This can be dis- 
pensed with if a unit cooler using direct 
expansion is installed. 


Your best play would be to call on 
some of the refrigeration equipment 
manufacturers for advice. They have 
trained men on their staffs who will 
be able to recommend the size of cooler 
you will need and who can advise you 
on size and kind of equipment and 
methods of refrigeration. 


“PORK PACKING,” a complete operat- 
ing hand-book and TEST BOOK on all 
pork operations (Vol, II—The Packers’ 
Encyclopedia) will be ready about June 
1. For information apply to THE NA- 

'VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me reprint on ‘“‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings."" I am a sub- 
r PROVI- 








acribe: — THB NATIONAL 
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Practical Points for the Trade ' 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Sausage Room Cooling 


Trouble with sausage sweating anj 
sliming in the cooler is reported by, 


Western packer. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Since starting our sausage department a fey 
months ago we have had considerable trouble with 
sausage sweating and sliming and are anxious to 
determine the cause. 

Our sausage cooler is above the beef cooler ang 
alongside the hog cooler. The coolers are aij 
connected and circulation is produced by fang. 
Temperatures vary from 30 to 45 degs. Sansage 
is sprayed with water to cool before being takes 
into the cooler. 

We tried using a fan in the sausage cooler, bat 
results were not satisfactory. It caused sausage 
to shrivel, but did not stop sweating and sliming 
--indeed, seemed to make matters worse. 

We will appreciate any advice you can give uw. 

The inquirer’s trouble is evidently 
one of lack of adequate ventilation. Ob- 
jection to the use of fans is that strong 
air currents are set up. The idea 
should be to have a good general air 
movement without drafts or strong cur- 
rents of air. 

Evidently the inquirer is cooling by 
direct expansion of brine coils. Often 
in such cases damp coolers result. And 
the trouble is not easy to correct in 
many cases. 

The best remedy, it would seem from 
the facts at hand, would be the installa- 
tion of one or more unit coolers, de- 
pending on the size of the room. Many 
packers have found these ideal for sau- 
sage room cooling. Excess moisture is 
eliminated, but a relative humidity high 
enough to prevent excessive shrink is 
maintained. Plenty of air circulation 
without strong drafts is also secured. 
These coolers are easily installed and 
are comparatively reasonable in price. 
All that is necessary to install one is to 
run a connection for the motor and con- 
nect up the brine or ammonia. 

In this plant the sausage cooler is 
alongside the hog cooler and connected 
with it. Does this mean that there is 
an opening between the two coolers 
that is left open? There is always at 
excess of moisture in the hog cooler, 
some of which would, of course, find its 
way into the sausage cooler if there 
were an opening between these two 
rooms. 

i 
GRADED BEEF IN CANADA. 

Branded beef sales in Canada during 
the first quarter of 1932 totaled 5,228, 
521 lbs. compared with 3,049,374 Ibs. m 
the same period of 1931. 
highest grade is given a red brand an 
the second grade a blue brand. During 
March, 1932, six provinces 
773,488 lbs. of top grade beef aml 
1,456,616 of blue brand quality. 
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Meats Not Fully Cured 


A meat dealer who slaughters and 
cures his own meat complains of un- 
satisfactory results with some of his 
cured product. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

During the winter months our coolers get very 
cold, due to low temperatures outside. Our dry 
cure bellies and bologna meat that is cured in 
1 Ib. pieces are not right. The lean in the bellies 
js gray inside and the cured beef smells strong. 
We use regulation cures on both. Can you tell 
us what the trouble is? 

This inquirer is having trouble be- 
cause his meats are not fully cured. 
The temperatures at which he cures 
drop so low that curing is retarded, and 
if the product is pulled at what would 
ordinarily be regarded as cured age it is 
not satisfactory. © 

Dry cure bellies and bologna meat 
cut as stated, and which are gray in- 
side, have not been fully cured. If the 
temperatures fall below 38 degs. curing 
is slowed up, and if the product freezes 
curing takes place very slowly. 

Outside temperatures should have no 
influence on the interior of the cooler, 
and will not if the cooler is properly 
insulated. It is suggested that this in- 
quirer look to his insulation and see 
that it is such that neither heat nor 
cold will influence temperature inside. 
Also, he should check his curing formu- 
las and see that the proportions of the 
various ingredients used are right. 


——_—_<—_— 


Ammonia from Blood 


A packer in the South who has an 
idea for saving and utilizing a by-prod- 
uct of his daily operation writes as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are drying our blood after it is coagulated 
in a double-packeted steam boiler. We would 
like to know what method we could use to catch 
the ammonia gas, and how we could secure this 
gas and put it into ammonia tanks or drums 
for use. 

There is no practical method by 
which the ammonia given off from blood 
during the drying operation could be 
saved. The amount of ammonia lost 
during this operation is small, and the 
overhead cost to operate any system 
of ammonia recovery would be greatly 
in excess of the value saved. It is much 
More economical to buy the ammonia in 
drums. 

Ammonia is given off from blood dur- 
ing the drying operation only after the 
blood has started to decompose. The 
practical method by which to prevent 
the loss is to handle blood promptly be- 
fore it has started to decompose. There 
18 pract‘cally no ammonia loss under 
these conditions. 

——$—__ 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 

. bien m need of expert packinghouse 

orkers watch the classified pages of 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











AIDS HAM SAWING ACCURACY. 


Accuracy in the operations of pork 
cutting is very desirable, and during re- 
cent years many devices have been de- 
veloped to improve the quality of the 
work, speed up operations and reduce 
labor costs. One such, the idea of S. 
C. Calef, Chicago, is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This is planned 


‘to be attached to the power-driven ham 


saw as a guide to the operator in cut- 
ting off the ham at the correct angle. 





HAM GAUGE ON POWER DRIVEN SAW. 


This simple device attached to the ham saw is a guide 
for the ham sawer and aids the operator to cut off the 
ham at the correct angle. It does not interfere with the 


operation of the saw. 


It does not interfere in any way with 
the operation of the saw. 


This idea was awarded a certificate 
of merit in the 1931 Prize Idea Con- 
test of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. This contest, an annual affair, 
is open to all employees of member 
companies. Substantial money awards, 
as well as certificates of merit are made 
for ideas, suggestions and devices for 
reducing labor costs, speeding up op- 
erations and bettering the quality of 
products. 


Entries for the 1932 contest are now 
b received. Wo entries will be ac- 
cepted after July 15, 1932. Address Prize 
Idea Contest, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, 506 So. Wabash ave., Chicago, Il. 


+ 


PLANT SAFETY AT DECKER’S. 


Among the meat packing plants that 
had no lost time accidents in March, 
and that received the Institute safety 


* award pennant, as reported in a previous 


issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
was Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Ia. The experience of this com- 
pany is typical of what can be done to 
eliminate plant accidents when a policy 
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of safety is adopted and consistently 
followed. 

Although safety has always been em- 
phasized at the Decker plant, it was 
given primary importance in 1929 when 
the employment office building was 
erected and full time devoted to safety 
work. The accident cost, which from 
1928 to 1929 was $1.25 for each $100 of 
payroll, showed a big decrease from 
this time on. From 1929 to 1930 the 
cost was 39c for each $100 of payroll, 
and from October, 1930, to June 30, 
1931, it was 33c. 

“Our safety program,” said E. J. 
McCann, manager of safety, welfare 
and employment for the company, “has 
been made successful because of safety 
posters throughout the 
plant, tours of inspec- 
tion, our mechanical de- 
partment’s prompt re- 
sponse to requests for 
plant and equipment re- 
pairs, and the continu- 
ous efforts of everyone 
to prevent accidents.” 


made up of staff fore- 
men has been an im- 
portant factor in bring- 
ing about better con- 
ditions. The plant is 
inspected every 30 days 
by from five to seven 
members of this com- 
mittee, who make rec- 
ommendations for im- 
proving conditions. 
During the course of a 
year every foreman is 
given the opportunity 
to go over the plant with this commit- 
tee, and to see at first hand just what 
is being done in the various depart- 
ments to promote safety work. 
a 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reportd officially as 
follows: 

Inspection granted.—Leonard Frank 
Co., 2408 Territorial road, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Inspection withdrawn.—Kingan Pro- 
vision Co., 624-684 West 35th st., New 
York City; Tingle Provision Co., 516- 
518 Westchester ave., New York City; 
Old Dominion Ham Co., Greeneville, 
Tenn.; Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., 
Ltd., Gretna, La.; Union Butchers, Inc., 
242 Hudson ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Horse meat inspection withdrawn.— 
Ranger Packing Co., Albia, Ia. 

Inspection extended.— The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Newport, Minn., to include 
Pioneer Packing Co. 

Change in name.—Walker’s Austex 
Chili Co., 310 San Antonio st., Austin, 
Tex., and Walker Properties Associa- 
tion, instead of Walker Properties As- 
sociation; Capitol Kosher Sausage 
Provision Co., Inc., 901 First st. S. E. 
Washington, D. C., instead of Capital 
Kosher Sausage Co., Inc. 


A safety committee 
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THREE 500-CUBIC FOOT ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


If you require low temperatures and only have 
conventional compressors in your plant, here is a 
way to get low temperatures at low cost. 


Install a Vilter Rotary Compressor as a part of a 
Vilter Booster System to give the gas one stage of 
compression before the existing compressors 
receive the gas. 


These Vilter Rotary Compressors have many fine 
features for this work, such as small space require- 
ments, easy starting, quiet and high speed operation, 
roller bearings throughout, and a splendid system 
of lubrication. Compressors of this patented con- 
struction built eight years ago are today in excellent 
operating condition. 


WE ALSO BUILD 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 


SHELL AND TUBE EQUIPMENT 
ALL TYPES OF PIPE WORK 
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THE VILTER MAANUFACTURING CO. 
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2118 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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REDUCING CORROSION. 


In refrigerating systems where the 
indirect method of cooling is used, cal- 
cium chloride brine of medium concen- 
tration is frequently the secondary re- 
frigerating medium. 

These solutions, while possibly not as 
corrosive as similar concentrations of 
sodium chloride brines, attack construc- 
tion materials at rates which are suffi- 
cient to justify a study of metals and 
alloys to determine the more resistant 
of the common materials. 

In such pieces of equipment as brine 
coolers, piping, fittings, pumps and 
valves, corrosion may be very trouble- 
some, not only because of the possi- 
bility that early replacement will be 
necessary, but also, in some cases, be- 
cause of leaks of the primary refrig- 
erant into the brine. The result is loss 
of efficiency in the system, and in case 
of some refrigerants, particularly am- 
monia, probable increase in the rate of 
corrosion. 

Among the more common metals and 
alloys available for this service, says 
Refrigerating World, other than cast 
iron and steel, the least expensive is 
probably an alloy cast iron containing 
about 13 per cent nickel and 6 per cent 
copper. This alloy is extremely re- 
sistant to calcium chloride brine and 
shows much greater resistance to the 
solution than ordinary cast iron. It also 
resists the increased attack due to leak- 
age of ammonia into the brine. It is, 
therefore, a very valuable construction 
material for use where case construc- 
tion is practical. 

The alloy steel known as 18-8, which 
contains 18 per cent chormium and 8 
per cent nickel, is more expensive but 
shows very fine resistance to the brine. 
As it is available in both wrought and 
cast forms, it is capable of wide appli- 
cation. 

Commercially pure aluminum is very 
resistant to calcium chloride solutions 
of the concentrations usually used in re- 


used with caution, for leakage of am- 
monia into the brine will increase the 
rate of corrosion. Copper is very 
readily attacked by ammonia, particu- 
larly when air is present in the system. 

As a result of an investigation of 
the rates of corrosion of a number of 
materi in commercial calcium chlo- 
ride brine which was maintained at a 
gravity of 30 deg. Be., a table indica- 
tive of the relative resistance of the 
materials to this solution has been in- 
cluded. The materials are listed alpha- 
betically. 

In the table, “excellent” indicates 
that a long life may be Re isd 
indicates commercial suitability, “fair” 
indicates considerable attack. These 
ratings are based only on the results 
of the corrosion test and do not.include 
consideration of the relative price of the 
materials. In the use of dissimilar ma- 
terials, such as steel and aluminum, 
careful consideration must be given to 
the fact that contact of such materials 
in the brine will cause a considerable 
increase in the corrosion rate at the 
point of contact, which may cause pit- 
ting and ultimate failure at this point. 
It is apparent, therefore, that although 
a metal may be very resistant to corro- 
sion by = it — easily yg od 

itting, while the greater part o: e 
pare been practically unaffected. 
It is important, therefore, to design the 
equipment so that two widely dissim- 
ilar metals are not in contact while 
they are immersed in the brine. 

When considering a material for use 
in the plant, it is necessary to take into 
account not only the corrosion rate but 
also the relative price, for it is the case 
frequently that iron and steel, although 
more rapidly attacked than other ma- 
terials, are more economical in the long 


run. 
acmnaiQaiouine 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on May 1, 1932, with comparisons: 


Ma: Apr.1, May1l1, 

1982.” “tbs.” 1981. 

Mibs. Mlibs. M Ibs. 
Brodlers ....ccccccccccess 7,423 10,282 6,258 | 
FEYVSO co ccccccccoccescves 4,806 6,131 4,228 
Roasters ......cseeeeeees 15,042 21,354 12,442 
arr 5,136 6,434 8,599 
TURKEYS oc ccccccscccccce 9,503 11,423 4,816 
Miscellaneous .......+.++. 18,686 19,036 9,577 

oo 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings, butter, cheese, 
eggs, on May 1, 1932, with comparisons: 





frigerating systems. As it is among May 1, Apr.1, May 1, 
the lightest of ~ —— construction a. aba. Rd 
materials, it is of value for equipment 350 9,004 17,195 
in which portability is an asset. | my a SIE Baba 42,009 44,792 
Copper, Monel metal, and other cop- Gheese Swi in Ot 808 B08 
Pe wating alloys are resistant to the Cheese, Limburger ...... A 3 we 
e, but in systems using ammonia aS Pves"(oases) <s.....0.... 2980 700 5,162 
the primary refrigerant, they must be megs, frozen ............ 81,986 69,081 91,517 
RELATIVE RESISTANCE OF METALS TO BRINE CORROSION. 
Analyses— 
m a a.m on O&O 
luminum Good 9 
Ailey Cast 28 14 ~ Bal. 
Gast ren — eS 
Law Carbon Steel Fale wag 0.2 Bal. 
ise Good 2 68 3 
or a Excellent 8 1 O15 Bal. 
ve.) fi) Aluminum. (Cu.) Copper. (NI) Nickel. (Or.) Ohromium. (0.) Carbon. (Si.) Silica. 


FROSTED FOODS EXPANDS. 


Frosted Foods Sales Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Frosted Foods Co., Inc., has 
taken over the distribution and sale of 
Birdseye quick-frozen food products 
from Birdseye Packing Co., Inc., and 
Pacific Frosted Foods, Inc., it was an- 
nounced today by General Foods Corp. 

Frosted Foods Co., Inc., a subsidiary 
of General Foods Corp., remains as the 
holding company. Headquarters for the. 
new corporation have been established 
at 250 Park ave., New York. 

Officers of Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 
are: William H. Raye, president; Clar- 
ence Francis and Austin S. Igleheart, 
vice-presidents; Roy M. Davis, treas- 
urer; and L. E. Waterbury, secretary. 

E. P. Crooker, jr., has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager; and C. W. 
Souther, Pacific Coast sales manager, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 
Directors are C. M. Chester, Clarence 
Francis, William H. Raye, J. S. Pres- 
cott, and Austin S. Igleheart. 

The announcement said Birdseye 
frosted foods are now being produced 
at five permanent packing plants and 
five portable plants, for distribution 
through 350 retail outlets in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, established since April 1, 1931, 
when commercial activity began. 

penne Weare 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A cold storage plant will be erected 
by the Farmers Mutual Exchange, Dur- 
ham, N. C 

A new storage addition is being 
erected to the plant of the Brocton Ice 
& Coal Co., Brocton, Mass. 

An ice plant is being planned by the 
Red Line Transfer & Storage Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. Present plans contemplate 
installing the equipment in the Red 
Line warehouse. 

Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers 
Association, Puyallup, Wash., has 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse. The 
building will be 77 by 167 ft. The cost 
of the plant is estimated at $40,000. 

Zwick & Schwartz, Middletown, N. Y., 
are planning the construction of a one~ 
story produce warehouse in which re- 
frigeration will be installed. The build- 
ing will be 135 by 199 ft. The esti- 
mated cost is $40,000. 

United States Cold Storage Co.,-Kan- 
sas City, Mo., announces it has acquired 
a going business in Dallas, Tex., .in- 
cluding a alps yg warehouse. No 
— to the plant is planned at this 

ime. 

Plant of the Idaho Cold Storage 
Corp., Idaho Falls, Ida., will be remod- 
eled, it is reported. The improvements 
will cost about $10,000, it is estimated. 

Porterville Poultry Association, Por- 
terville, Calif., is planning to install re- 
frigeration equipment in its plant. 

Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Huntington Park, Calif., has taken out 
a permit for building an addition to the 
loading and refrigeration shed. 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of all meats are below those 
of a year ago and below the five-year- 
average on May 1, and lard stocks while 
higher than those of a year ago are 
some 20,000,000 Ibs. under the five-year- 
average, according to the government 
report of storage stocks on hand in, the 
United States on May 1, 1932. 

Frozen and cured beef stocks are low 
as are those of frozen lamb and mut- 
ton. Frozen pork stocks declined dur- 
ing the month and are 25,000,000 Ibs. 
less than those of a year ago. Less 
pork went to the freezer during April 
than in April, 1931. 

The quantity of meat going into cure 
was also less than that sent to cure 
last April. 

There appears to be every evidence 
that packers are marketing just as 
much of their meat production in a 
fresh state as possible and avoiding ac- 
cumulations, even at the low cost at 
which product is going into cure. 


May 1, Apr. 1, 5-Year av. 
1832. 1932. May 1— 

Lbs. iS. Lbs. 
Beef, frozen.... 26,820,000 31,377,000 42,152,000 
a ae 8,474,000 9,006,000 9,400,000 
Saar 5,898,000 5,963,000 11,169,000 
Pork, frozen -239,745,000 248,268,000 250,570,000 
D. S. in cure. 54,541,000 52,986,000 68,154,000 
D. S. cured .. 72,316,000 71,256,000 81,280,000 
S. P. in cure.226,576,000 222,890,000 242,816,000 
S. P. cured ..203,684,000 196,797,000 203,914,000 

Lamb and mutton, 

frozen ..... 1,039,000 1,222,000 2,788,000 
Miscl. meats .. 60,017, 65,901,000 76,451,000 
EPPO: 10,724,000 105,635,000 131,608,000 

Product placed in cure Apr., Apr., 

during: 1932. 1931. 
oe errr 48,158,000 54,009,000 
PD. S. pork placed in cure.. 51,506,000 68,745,000 
Ss. P. pork placed in cure. .168,939,000 175,225,000 


ee en 
MORE BEEF GRADED. 


Results of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s beef grading and stamp- 
ing activities during the month of 
March this year set a new high monthly 


record when 16,329,433 pounds of beef 
received the official grade stamp. This 
is an increase of 2,864,008 pounds or 
21 per cent over the previous month 
and an increase of 5,751,004 pounds or 
54 per cent over March, 1931. 

During the first nine months of the 
present fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
1931, a total of 123,823,206 pounds of 
beef have been officially graded. Dur- 
ing the same tra one year ago, 61,- 
360,322 pounds received the official 
grade stamp. This shows an increase 
of 62,462,884 pounds or 101.8 per cent. 
Results so far during the month of 
April indicate proportionately greater 
increases. When analyzing these data 
it should be borne in mind that there 
has been no expansion of the grading 
service and no increase in the number 
of graders employed. 

The very favorable showing has been 
made in spite of the general depression 
which has affected all industries. The 
new grade stamp is now available at 
all grading centers. 


~~ 
CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on April 1, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


- Mar. 1, S-yr. av. 
1932. 1932. Apr. 1, 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Ws asockabas 8,914,000 9,599,884 8,850,900 
SL ‘seavasawnbey 1,005, 683,892 890,715 
SL 06 svanteasinina 40,251,047 40,436,007 22,951,947 
Mutton and lamb. 5,022,085 6,230,116 3,152,949 
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BEEF AND LAMB PRICES COMPARED. 
Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and 
fresh meat prices, New York, during April, 1932, compared with those of M 
1932, and of April a year ago, are reported as follows by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics: 


Average price 
live animal? 


per 100 Ibs. 
Chicago. 

Apr., Mar., Apr., 

Steer— 1982 1982. 1931. 

CeENe . oni cvcvcceses $8.02 $836 $ 9.80 

SPP err ee 7.22 7.24 8.82 

rere 6.25 6.10 7.67 

Weighted Av.* ...... 7.18 7.24 8.78 
Lamb— 

SD snails <aass cane 7.14 6.96 9.58 

SS ih eusicanwene sx 6.66 6.95 9.12 

eae 6.04 6.16 8.60 

Weighted Av.‘ ...... 6.56 6.63 9.04 


1Steers, 1,100-1,300 Ibs. choice; 900-1,000 Ibs. good and medium. 
*Beef, 550-700 Ibs. choice and good, 500 Ibs. up, medium. 
e trimmed retail cuts, at average retail quotations. 


*Based on percentag 


Average wholesale Composite retail] 
price of carcass? price® 
r 100 Ibs. per Ib. 
New York New York, 
Apr., Mar., Apr., Apr., Mar., 
19382. 932. 1981. 19382. 1932 
$13.18 $12.94 $14.79 $33.08 $33.21 $90.5 
12.18 1.33 -69 26.80 27.23 8h 
11.00 10.26 12.38 22.04 22.24 7.96 
12.14 11.46 13.65 27.20 27.49 = 82. 
17.39 16.58 21.50 28.84 27.66 3818 
16.39 15.79 20.50 23.38 22.67 28.68 
15.45 14.98 19.50 19.83 20.79 §=5 
16.27 15.68 20.38 23.50 23.32 20.95 


Lambs, 90 lbs. down. 
Lambs, 38 lbs. down, 
Prior to October, 


retail prices represented the mean of the range of quotations, but subsequently they represent 
the average of all quotations reported for a designated grade. 


*Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, i. e., Beef 


choice 24% per cent, good 51% 
good 32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 


per cent and medium 24 per cent. 


Lamb, choice 28 per cent, 








PANAMA DUTY ON MEAT. 


Increased import duties effective in 
part on April 1 and partly on July 1, 
1932, affecting food products in which 
are included meat and animal and vege- 
table fats, have been levied by the 
Panama government. 

This measure revises and replaces the 
duties carried by a decree of December 
26, 1931, which was to have become 
effective partly on April 1 and partly 
July 1, 1932. Duties provided by this 
later decree represent a moderation on 
most products affected. The purpose of 
the original revision was declared to be 
the fostering and protection of home 
industries and for the increase of 
revenues. 

New import duty rates, effective on 
April 1, except where otherwise speci- 
fied, are as follows, old rates (not the 
rates of the first decree) in parentheses: 

Meats, animal and vegetable fats.— 
Beef quarters, 15 per kilo (0.134 per 
kilo); pork quarters, 15c per gross kilo 
(0.134 per kilo); select cuts of pork and 
beef, effective July 1, 1932, 22c per kilo 
(0.20 per kilo); live beef, $50 each ($20 
each); salt pork and beef, 20c per kilo 
(0.1812 per kilo); chickens, 50c each 
(15 per cent ad valorem); live hogs, $15 
each (15 per cent ad valorem); pork 
lard and olive oil, 6c per kilo (15 per 
cent ad valorem, and 5c per liter, re- 
spectively); pure butter, cottonseed oil 
and peanut oil, and artificial lard for 
cooking, 7c per kilo (15 per cent ad 
valorem); cocoanut oil, 10c per kilo (15 
per cent ad valorem); cocoanut oil, 10c 
per kilo (15 per cent ad valorem). 

Eggs are taxed at 25c per dozen, 
effective April 1, 1932, this rate being 
subject to increase so as to make the 
total cost of eggs at least 45 cents per 
dozen (15 per cent ad valorem). 


a 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during 
March, 1932, with comparisons: 


Mar., Mar. 
1932. 1981. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
DE ccs nsieneessh¥ssose se ce) Se 22,724 
Bacon and haims............. 3,259 6,332 
ME: <nadavscavanwon@conabad 294,705 611,768 
Mutton and lamb............362,029 242,620 
SV apschackivias \cecbakt be 121,248 2,390 
Lard compound .............. 1,802 45,450 


Imports from the United States: 





RE occ cncecsnvcesceeveccese i 20,692 
Bacon and hams ... 3, 6,332 
DU cana padeuan owes . 611,768 

Mutton and lamb . 4,434 
ieenubauen bs ase ssdaee es 121, 2,390 

Lard compound ............. 1, 45,450 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at New York and Chicago for 
April, 1932, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 

ene —New York,— 
1933, 1981) | 1985. Het 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 


. Hams. 
10-14 Ib. av.......6 $9.19 $15.65 $..... $18.50 
Loins 
SE SS eS 11.80 15 12.60 19.8 
10-12 Ib. av......... 11.60 17.10 12.34 1810 
Se a Se 10.51 15.48 11.04 167 
ee Be Misa r ses 9.14 3.63 9.86 14.0 

Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Sk. No. 1. 

= A errs 7.05 10.62 8.06 124 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 
Se ES 14.00 22.25 15.75 28 
i Be. See 13.50 21.00 15.16 2% 
pe 12.62 18.50 14.00 19% 
BT Ws Bie vcscnccs 12.00 18.50 14.00 194 

Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 

a 2 eee 12.75 19.50 13.44 194 
10-12 Ib. av......... 12.75 18.50 12.71 180 

Us RIC scares 1L. 17.80 1215 17 
SRD 30. BF 554 cscs 10.50 17.60 12.00 168 

Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

2 eS See 15.00 20.75 15.40 21.0 
| a, See ee 14.00 19.50 1540 20 

Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

36-18 Ib, OV... cccces 14.00 19.00 18.39 180 
po Re Se Serra 13.25 18.50 138.20 17.8 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1, (Dry Cure), 
ee Cr 15.50 25.95 15.11 2M 

ee ey | eee 14.75 25.05 14.82 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1, (S. P. Cure). 
. SS ree 12.50 19.20 10.80 10.50 
rn ee 11.50 17.70 10.58 18% 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 
ee ee See ree 7.75 11.50 8.04 11.8 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 
SOE Th. BE. evi ese 5.18 8.70 6.75 10.90 


Lard, Ref. Hardwood Tubs. 
6.00 10.00 642 18 
Lard, Substitute, Hardwood Tubs. 
5.75 9.60 6.62 1010 
Lard, Ref., 1 Ib. Cartons, 
6.538 10.92 6% 2m 


a 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended May 7, 1932, amounted to 5,/i8 
metric tons, compared with 7,863 metric 
tons last week, and 7,200 metric tom 
for the same period last vear. 
smepnlaliaain 
WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN 
When in need of expert packinghous 


workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ' 
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Trade Fairly Active—Undertone Weak 
—Lard at New Lows—Hog Run Fair 


—Hogs Weak—Cash Trade Fairly 
Satisfactory — Raisers’ Attitude 
Watched Closely. 


The market for hog products, after 
displaying a stubborn tone for a time, 
again yielded to commission house and 
packers’ selling, and lard sagged into 
new low grounds for the season. Liqui- 
dation was quite apparent at times, and 
stop-loss orders were uncovered. The 
developments were not altogether sur- 
prising, in view of the smallness of 
speculative support, a fair hog run, and 
new lows in hogs. 

Domestic cash trade was fairly good, 
but the outward movement continued 
comparatively moderate. The fact that 
corn dipped into new low ground for 
the season came in for some considera- 
tion, and uncertainty as to the attitude 
of hog raisers was a prominent feature 
at times. There did not appear to be 
any particular lifting of hedges against 
cash business, while scale down buying 
power, especially in lard, appeared read- 
ily satisfied. 

Outside developments were such as to 
have no particular effect, and the fact 
that cotton oil values were fairly well 
maintained meant little, as reports in- 
dicated that the heavy oil stocks were 
not being cut down to any particular 
extent. 

It appeared as though some of those 
who had taken on some lard as an in- 
vestment, owing to the low prices pre- 
vailing, had become discouraged and 
had dumped their holdings. It was 
noticeable however, that there was less 
disposition to press the decline this 
week, notwithstanding the weak under- 
tone that prevailed most of the time. 
In commission house circles, there was 
a tendency to advocate purchases of 
lard on breaks. 

However, there was little in the con- 
ditions to encourage much outside sup- 
port. Demand for lard was such that 
there was little hope of any particular 
reduction in the stocks the first half of 
May. It also continued quite apparent 
that the low prices for meats, while 
making for fair distribution, continued 
to be offset somewhat by the unemploy- 
ment situation, which unquestionably is 
down consumption to some ex- 

nt. 

Hogs at New Low. 

At Chicago, average hog price 
dropped to 3.30c, a new low and the 
lowest prices since 1898. The average 
compared with 3.50c at the close of 
last week, 6.80c a year ago, and 10.10c¢ 
two years ago. Average weight of hogs 
received at Chicago last week was 239 
lbs., against 239 Ibs. the previous week, 
240 lbs. a year ago, and 234 Ibs. two 
or ago. Receipts of hogs at the 
eading western packing points last 
Week were 413,700 head, compared with 
1,900 head the previous week, and 
452,400 head the same week last year. 

€ smaller run was offset by a less 
active demand for hogs, and this was 
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taken as indicating more or less un- 
satisfactory distribution of product. 

Production of lard during March was 
officially placed at 130,158,000 Ibs., 
against 127,516,000 lbs. the same month 
last year, and a five-year March aver- 
age of 144,084,000 Ibs. Number of 
swine slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion during March was 3,664,002 head, 
against 3,522,911 head the same month 
a year ago. Average weight of hogs 
during March was placed at 227.90 lbs., 
against 236.14 Ibs. the same time last 
year. Average yield was placed at 75.60 
per cent, against 75.81 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, and 76.03 per. cent in March a 
year ago. Average live cost per 100 
Ibs. during March was 4.21c, against 
7.387c last year. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended April 30 were 7,568,000 Ibs., 
against 7,494,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to April 30 
totaled 197,873,000 lbs., against 237,- 
905,000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. 
Exports of hams and shoulders, includ- 
ing Wiltshires, for the week were 
1,113,000 Ibs., against 1,427,000 lbs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
323,000 Ibs., against 1,966,000 lbs.; 
pickled pork, 128,000 lbs., against 75,000 
Ibs. a year ago. 

PORK—Demand in the East was fair, 
and the market ruled steady. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $16.75 per 
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barrel; family, $18.25 per barrel; fat 
backs, $12.75@14.75 per barrel. 

LARD—Domestic trade was fair, but 
export demand was moderate, and the 
market continued to feel the weakness 
in hogs. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at 4.60@4.70c; middle west- 
ern, 4.35¢c@4.45; New York City tierces, 
4%c; tubs, 44% @45%c; refined Conti- 
nent, 4%c; South America, 5%c; Brazil 
kegs, 5%c; shortening, car lots, 54@ 
5%c; smaller lots, 5% @6c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 2%c over May; loose 
lard, 55c under May; leaf lard, 45c un- 
der May. 

BEEF—Demand on the whole was 
fair, and the market was about steady 
to firm. Mess at New York was nomi- 
nal; packet, nominal; family, $13.00@ 
13.50 per barrel; extra India mess, nom- 
inal; No. 1 canned corned beef, $2.00; 
No. 2, $8.50; 6 Ibs. South America, 
$10.50; pickled tongues, $40.00@50.00 
per barrel. 








Later markets on page 36. 








LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New' York City 
May 1, 1932, to May 11, 1932, totaled 
2,955,125 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
242,800 lbs.; stearine, 28,800 lbs. 








Live Cost and Cut-Out Values Low 


Increased hog supplies and slow fresh 
pork demand resulted in lower live 
prices and somewhat less satisfactory 
cut-out values for hogs this week. 

At the twelve principal markets 395,- 
000 hogs were received which was 14 
per cent more than in the same period 
of the previous week and 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Receipts at 
Chicago showed considerable increase, 
but a larger proportion of the hogs 
were well finished and there was a de- 
cline in the receipts of light unfinished 
hogs and pigs. More packing sows were 
included in the runs this week. 

The top for the week was $3.80 paid 
on Monday, with the low top at $3.60, 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ees 


Seem mmm w meee weer eee ee nese eeeeeeeeesese 


Boston butts 
PE MONE opccctecescachacg ee Vaso nesescdvene dae 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 


mmings 


Spare r 
Regular tri 
a feet 


Total cutting value per 100 lbs. live wt..... 
Total cutting yield 


a new low since December, 1898. Hog 
prices were affected by the low fresh 
pork demand and the supply which was 
in excess of market needs. Prices for 
cured pork meats were weak and cash 
lard dipped to a new low point toward 
the close of the week. 

Hogs generally showed a somewhat 
less satisfactory cut-out value even at 
the low live prices. In the following 
test no change has been made in the 
yield to take account of the average 
increase in unfinished hogs, and average 
costs and credits are used. 

This is the season of the year when 
all packers should make yield tests as 
the quality of hogs shows considerable 
change from the well finished butchers 
of the winter packing season to the less 
satisfactory grass fed and other unfin- 
ished hogs. 


160 to 180 180 to 220-225 to 250-275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.06 $1.02 $ .99 $ .98 
-82 71 64 56 
78 -70 32 13 
eens dinate -16 81 
esse 04 14 -20 
-05 -05 -05 7 
47 51 46 -42 
05 -06 -04 -04 
-O1 -O1 OL OL 
-O1 -O1 -OL OL 
$3.89 $3.77 45 $3. 
67.50% 69.50% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


totals the cost of 
results are 


well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


16 -20 36 $ .28 
. 27 . 0 . -85 -80 
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By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren St. - 15 Park Row 826 Rialto Bldg. 
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Piqua 


May 14, 1932. - 


The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 
COOKS QUICKLY, ° 


EFFICIENTLY 


OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 


Ohio 





PACKING HOUSE 
: EQUIPMENT 








Turbines, Turbo-Generators 


Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 
Tanks, Kettles, etc. 





MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 


Burlington, Iowa 
63rd YEAR IN BUSINESS 














Fig. 1094—“*Halloweill”’ 
Tank Charging Truck 


“HALLOWELL"” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized of 
of Monel Metal, as preferred, 
Write for BULLETIN 435 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 

















Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 
Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 


























CURING CASKS 
Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 


Manufactured by 
American Cooperage 


Successors to Richard oy Inc., 
J NEW JERS 


MAURER, 


Quality—Service—Price 


Co. 








NE 











NEW CURING VATS 
Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


co. 


Chicago 
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Have Your Meat Plant Equipment 
Built in This Modern Shop 
J.W.HUBBARD CO. 


718-732 W. 50th St., Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 














SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. . 


Established 1872 
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TALLOW—A rather moderate trade 
featured the tallow market in the East 
the past week, with the undertone about 
steady. Consumers’ interest was mod- 
erate, but offerings were pressed less. 
However, it was estimated that 150,000 
to 200,000 lbs. of extra tallow changed 
hands at 25c, or unch from the 
levels ruling late the previous week. 

For a time there was considerable 
interest in tallow circles in crude cot- 
ton oil when reports circulated of sales 
of the latter at 2%c, but refiners ulti- 
mately were bidding 2%c. This ap- 
peared to remove fears of oil going to 
the soap kettle in the immediate future. 
However, there was no urgent demand 
for tallow from soapers, although the 
latter appeared satisfied with the pre- 
vailing prices. Producers were inclined 
to hold for a little better market, but 
some in the tallow trade were fearful 
of accumulating supplies which might 
ultimately be forced on the market at 
still lower prices. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c; extra, 25éc f.0.b.; edible, 3@3%c. 

At Chicago, trade was rather dull in 
the tallow market and confined almost 
entirely to scattered sales by smaller 
renderers. The large producers were 
reported to have sold liberal quantities 
in advance and were engaged in mak- 
ing deliveries. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 3%4c; fancy, 3%c¢; prime pack- 
er, 3%c; No. 1, 2%e; No. 2, 1%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, May-June, was quoted at 23s, 
up 8d. Australian good mixed tallow, 
— May-June, was unchanged at 

8. 


STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet in the East, with little or no in- 
dication of any particular business pass- 
ing. Oleo was fairly steady at New 
York and quoted at 3%@4c nominal. 
At Chicago, the market was rather slow 
Pre about steady, with oleo quoted at 

C. 


OLEO OIL—Trade was of a routine 
character at New York, and the mar- 
ket was barely steady. Extra was 
quoted at 5% @5%c; prime, 4% @5c; 
lower grades, 4%c. At Chicago, demand 
appeared to be limited, and the market 
ee steady. Extra was quoted 
at 5e. 


LARD OIL—Market developed a 
heavy tone as a result of hand to mouth 
buying and weakness in raw materials. 
At New York, edible was quoted at 
8%c; extra winter, 6%c; extra, 6%4c; 
pg No. 1, 5%c; No. 1, 534c; No. 2, 

c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
quiet, and the market displayed fur- 


weakness. at New York was 
quoted at 7%c; extra, 6c; No. 1, 5%c; 
cold test, 11%c. 


GREASES—While there appears to 
a fair routine market in the East, 
no was disclosed. Soapers at 
} appeared to be backing away 
Tom offerings, while producers ap- 
peared a little anxious to move some 
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stuff. As a result the undertone was 
barely steady. 


Developments in tallow and ge sacl 
ing quarters of late have not helped 
greases in the least, and owing to the 
large cotton oil stocks, there continues 
fears in some grease quarters of oils 
going to a level where they will com- 
pete with greases. As a result, the oil 
markets have been attracting quite a 
little attention. 


At New York, yellow and house were 

-— 1%@2%c; A white, 24@2%4c; 
white, 2%@2%c. Sales of choice 

white were —s New York at 2%c, 
with choice white for export quoted at 
2%c. 

Advices from Washington were that 
efforts of the State Department to pre- 
vent inedible white grease, expo 
American packers, from being sold as 
“pure white lard,” after renovation by 
certain Netherlands firms have been un- 
successful. In response to the repre- 
sentations made by the State Depart- 
ment, the Netherland government 
stated that after an investigation it was 
of the opinion that the final product 
which was elaborated under Govern- 
ment supervision could be used for 
human consumption. 

At Chicago, the situation remained 
about unchanged in choice white grease 
and medium and low grade stock; with 
a fair scattered demand and an ample 
supply. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 1%c; yellow, 2c; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 244¢; choice white, 2%c. 








See page 36 for later markets. 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, May 11, 1932. 
Blood. 


Market continues featureless, little 
trading being done. 








Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground..............es0. $ .90@1.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Buyers are offering 85@90c and 10c 
for'11% to 12 per cent ammonia. Pro- 
ducers holding for 90c@$1.00. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ . 1.00 & 10c 
ammonia 90 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... : 1.00 & 10c 
Liquid stick ......cccccscccccce 15 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Situation is quiet both as to inquiries 
and offerings. Price continues to be 
quoted at 25@27%éc. 
Hard wees and exp. unground, 


per POOR. 60 ces cces deve $ .2B@ .27% 
a = pred. pork, ac. grease & qual- @14 iy 
mS. See eoreras - 

Bele: QU ses cccewistavecess ce ar @11.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


There is little activity. Demand is 
fair. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.....3..$ 25. 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... G5:00 
Steam bone meat, special feedin; onto 
Raw bone meal for feeding. ........- 22.00 






Fertilizer Materials. 


Packers’ ground 10 to 11 per cent 
continues to be offered at 90c per unit 
of ammonia. 


High grd. ground 10@12% am.. -90 & 10c 
Low -, and ne am.. g -80 & 10c 
ge, ungd., low gd., per ton. 12.00 


TERE WE os iccdcccccecsivactovtwsee 7 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market remains unchanged. Trading 
is slow. 


1.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
MN MOIS nec ecedskaddeededceeane $10, 12.00 
} hg Veh GRSRCES des be Cebetadinen * =o 
De dcechensecs Saaanketee x \ 
ME sda winciambas badueS sabes 16. 117.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 18.00 
re p= cao {oa style)......... 4. br-4 
| TTR . 
Pig skin scraps and -» per lb.. 2% @2%e 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per 
Horns, according to grade........... . 150.00 
BEE, GN BONER. cic ccccceccéccecse rk 110.00 
GREENE NORGE osc cccwccvecccccesctes 12, 13.00 
GU, ORGE  v candccdecticcdencececes 12.00n 
are for mixed carloads 


ot aunatel Gal indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 
Buyers showing little interest. Prices 
largely nominal. 
Summer coil and field dried............ 
Winter coil 


Peer eer eereseressseses 


1c 

le 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........ 3 4c 
] iter, sy . c 
c 


Pe eeeeeeeeeseees 





*According to count. 
—_@——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 11, 1932. 

Ground tankage sold at $1.40 & 10c 

f.o.b. New York; unground, $1.00 & 10c 

New York, and 85c & 10c¢ f.0.b. outside 


points. 

Ground dried blood sold at $1.45 f.o.b. 
New York, with one lot of second = 
 d ee $1.25 per unit at New 

or’! 

Stocks of both tankage and, blood are 
rather light for this time of the year, 
which is a good thing because the de- 
mand is about over for this spring. 

Sulphate of ammonia is again lower 
in price due to the lack of demand. 

Unground dried fish scrap at Cheasa- 
peake Bay, Va., is also some lower in 
price. 

ES ria 
SOAP VOLUME IS UP. + 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet has acquired 
an important interest in Binder & 
Ketels, German soap manufacturers. 
Hereafter the company will be known 
as Palmolive, Binder & Ketels. Presi- 
dent Charles S. Pearce of Palmolive 
stated recently that this will result in 
economies in foreign business, while 
economies inaugurated in this country 
last fall are producing a saving of more 
than $1,000,000 for the year. The com- 
pany’s volume is reported to have 
turned sharply upw: at the end of 
February and March business exceeded 
that of last March. 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended March 31, 1932, was as follows, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Vegetable oils, 758,717,235 
Ibs.; fish oils, 6,648,409 Ibs.; animal fats, 
624 736,215 Ibs.; and greases, 87,147,619 
lbs.; a total of 1,477,249,478 lbs. ' Of 
the several kinds of fats and oils cov- 
ered by this inquiry, the largest produc- 
tion, 519,709,194 Ibs., appears for cot- 
tonseed. Next in order is lard with 
488,678,547 Ibs.; tallow with 133,802,471 
lbs.; linseed oil with 99,783,339 bs.; vs 
cocoanut oil with 77,887,186 Ibs.; corn 
oil with 26,035,744 Ibs.; soybean oil with 
14,628,810; and castor oil with 9,700,- 
117 Ibs. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
453,494,678 Ibs.; cocoanut, 57,361,054 
Ibs.; peanut, 2,374, 685 lbs.; corn, 28,741,- 
014 Ibs.; .; soybean, 2,689, 070 lbs.; and 
palm-kernel, 4,634, 102 Ibs. The quan- 
tity of crude oil used in the production 
of each of these refined oils is included 
in the figure of crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and oils and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period follows: 


(In some cases, where products were made by a 
continuous process, the intermediate products were 
not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
31, 1932. 


QUARTER ENDED MARCH 





DeBBiver Gil ..ccccccscccccccccccccccs 

besn~ws poneosoeees es 
Worl 1 ‘sune> easenobepase 
Oleic acid g Red oil.. 93,7! 
BoeertS OCI ..ccccccccccsccsscccsccces 
Grease and — n.e.8. (value)......... $9,586 
Olive oil, edible ............eeeeeeeees 21,131,365 
Peanut nn ebwae eS SRN Ses hboeseeesnsce 601, 
SS re or +286, 
Sunflower seed oi] .........-..eeeeeee 13,631,198 
Other edible Sseaaids ee eee rs 736, 
SNE GEE wcccuncacncescevesccesecesace 13,025,570 
CPOOORMEE CMR onc ccnccccccccccccccccccce 71,940,571 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.............. 10,505,780 
Other olive oil, inedible. 4,025,570 


Palm-kernel oil 


see eenee 


Rapeseed (colza) oil 


Se eee teem eee eeeeee 


IMPORTS OF OIL ouure. —— 
ENDED MARCH 3 


Tons. 
Genter WORMS ..cccccccccccccccccccccs 9,724 
pebhehes ee boRdnc bab ecncesensse< 69,160 
pen wcecessccccescocccoesoosece 71,917 
rE <<. . cone due neeshaapeeheses 2,790 
Tn <csccbseedegencocnshesenss 875 
PE MOND ovccncctccignencctoccces 5,698 
pean Gehs DKanseseabotersaeebe 1,060 
ee SE RED occ wenesdes vectedocves 2,558 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED MARCH 31, 1932. 


Lbs. 


12,699,536 
27,737, “a 
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Cocoanut off, crude ...ccccccccccccces 3,593,494 
Cocoanut oil, refined ..............+05. 362,062 
OE RA pe Ree See 246,206 
I ME aiiunscush be sabe eadevee se ass , 206 
Vegetable oil lard compounds......... 83,943 
Other — vegetable oils and fats. . Pyeng 


298, 
Other KD oils and fats, inedible. 213,282 
Vegetable soap stock 5,238 
DEEN Rab ceddveusdecedesavesocsecsé 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED MARCH 31, 1982. 


Lbs. 
Animal fats and oils, edible.......... ......... 
DE UE. sc ctn ence pentse es enh bes ses 55,170 
Other ‘ontanad oils and fats, inedible. . 13,009 
GERTO GE, GETRED cccccnccvccccsccscses 5,426 
P<. . coueckeh Keka nen $seeseee eee 667,996 
ME CLE chek aies ode ee seine 382,692 
Palm a peleatcormel of] ....cccceces 302,432 
7c. sche lessedheeacadcsésany 4,237,880 
TE ainbpahoo6es 00asss coos ce es 180 
Other expressed oils and fats.......... 83,0980 
EE EEE: Se cnbaneecete ss nes esape 202,950 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


—Tons of 2,000 Ibs.— 
Consumed 


Jan. 1 to On hand 
Mar. 31. Mar. 31. 
eee | sic ccccccvesns 1,631,910 704,327 
Peannts, hulled .......... 3,649 826 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 1, 27 
 “eidnadaweneesdeie rss 61,136 25,837 
Cocoanuts and skins ...... 567 14 
oo sSasecavice 52,478 1638 
TT are 4,986 1,987 
DE  ‘Aeshevatasécccetoee a. ésbaeeens 
ML Patines e sei0cees os 151,007 42,082 
err 659 7,836 
TS idk ccnien ewes shee 157 980 
ere 50,917 52,542 
ED. Sones ccsnccces varies 1,413 945 
SD ED |. 5662b-caaeeaes 770 1,900 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Factory Factory 
production and 
for the warehouse 
quarter stocks 
ended Mar. Mar. 31 
31, 1932. 1932. 
\ Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude.......... 519,709,194 129,328,419 
Cottonseed, refined ........ 453,494,678 682,486, 
Peanut, ‘in and crude.. 3, ny 987 1,995,121 
Peanut, refined .......... 2,349, 
nut, or copra, crude. py Ser" 186 191,389,322 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined 57,361,054 16,527,405 
Corn, OS ipo irsaene: 38085 744 5,028,578 
SE os nevccccccse 28,741,014 12,030,229 
Soybean, .. are 14,628,810 18,481,239 
eee 689,070 5,144, 
 _. | eres 616,110 4,359,670 
Sy SEED snbicdoecess ecesesecs oye 


Sulphur oil or olive foots.. ......... 7,083,868 
Palm-kernel, crude ’ 





DN 6 64465504 e002 d004 nmanbhednn 
DE  <tesn oe dbriensdeos 
Chinese wood or 
Chinese vegetable tallow 
PE aiueldchabenéseewsede 
SEE Ghb pnbdaeyidaveseeses-scscchenke 
Sesame ........... 
Sunflower seed . 

ME cnccnecvses 
EE ob Sess aticceseene 
eee 2,630,645 
Lard, other edible ........ 483,437,385 89,704,479 
A Ee 14,574,339 5,838,679 
Tallow, inedible .......... 119,228,132 177,128,721 
i 2,255,197 1,205,876 

GREASES. 

ED. siebssondesdeceenvan 804,125 13,355,894 
ET -cuscesaccewordecods 18,882,674 15,387,503 
ME Sbhiscdkcohasencseus: 11,741,516 13,641,423 
BEE. 54w:awb eds cones covers 4,731,871 1,952,269 
ED: “ocnnhae0sae ovat wn 11,861,128 7,078,370 
PD cin ccaebacsduincbot 14,783,110 17,721,474 
ea ee 1,008,379 5,156,612 
NL Sivvainshscsvebeace 779,420 5,202,381 
ear 554,396 3,461,073 

















OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Lard compounds and other 

lard, substitutes ........ 220,416,721 26,464,678 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 121,041,523 18,101,207 
Stearine, vegetable ...... 2,625,573 2,158,496 
Stearine, animal, edible.... 9,907,346 3,859,969 
Stearine, animal, inedible. 3,329,129 4,973, 
CE CE stosacecuvent bewens 060, 4,578,339 
BE MR sc cccocceddsuuveds 4,701,194 4,856, 
SS MOD cicoecdetiasies 1,577,973 2,078, 68 
Patty AlAs oo. cccesccdeds 405,761 9,639,771 
oa. acids, distilled...... 6,716,126 2,834,174 

ocesdtoceeocceccsees 7,413,803 10,606,278 

Stearic | RS Serer en 4,791, 4,238,462 
Glycerine, crude 80% basis 35,575,913 18,817,325 
Glycerine, dynamite ....... 8,700, 13,858,965 
Glycerine, chemically pure. 16,879,002 11,930,606 

Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 70,112,286 75,216,263 
Cottonseed foots, distilled.. 17,187,047 5,468, 25€ 
Other vegetable oil foots. . 11,453,675 4,781,167 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

EEL codes das oukpocoe 1,188,578 1,721;853 
Acidulated soap stock..... 17,027,333 24,389,648 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 407,990 511,198 
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SOYBEAN OIL PRODUCTION, 


Production of soybean oil in the 
United States continues to gain. Dur. 
ing the first quarter of this year, pro- 
duction amounted to 14,628,810 lbs, 
compared with 9,107,265 lbs. produced 
during the same period of last year, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Sixteen mills were operating during 
the first quarter of this year. They 
crushed 50,917 tons of soybeans, com- 
pared with 32,412 tons crushed in 193], 
Figures for earlier years were 12, 
tons of beans crushed and 3,345,455 Ds. 
of oil produced in the first quarter of 
1932, 10,595 tons of beans and 3,045, 
531 Ibs. of oil in 1929, and 5,139 tons 
of beans and 1,189, 082 Ibs. of oil in 
1928. 

Stocks of soybeans at the mills 
March 31, 1932, amounted to 52,542 
tons, compared with 35,013 tons at the 
same date in 1931, 12 093 tons in 1930, 
346 tons in 1929, and 2, 732 tons in 1928. 
Stocks of soybean oil reported by the 
crushers were 13,512,756 lbs. March 31, 
1932, compared with 10 437,549 Ibs. at 
the same date in 1931, 3 619,814 Ibs. in 
1930, 333,120 lbs. in 1929, and 332,444 
Ibs. in 1928. 

The production of soybean meal dur- 
ing the quarter was 40,971 tons, and 
stocks held at the mills March 31 were 
10,060 tons. This is the first quarter 
for which these data were collected, and 
there are no comparative figures. It is 
noted, however, that the average pro- 
duction of meal per ton of beans 
crushed was almost 80.5 per cent. 

Imports of soybean cake and meal 
amounted to 7,811 tons compared with 
5,226 tons for the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1931. Imports of soybean oil 
were 400,576 lbs. in 1932, compared with 
1,453,583 Ibs. in 1931, 3,624,785 Ibs. in 
1930, 5,235,639 Ibs. in 1929, and 5,310, 
799 lbs. in 1928, while the exports were 
499,386 lbs. in 1932, 1,014,129 lbs. in 
1931, 1,157,178 lbs. in 1930, 1,796,124 
Ibs. in 1929, and 2,023,834 Ibs. in 1928. 


nn 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 11, 1932. 

Cottonseed meal market had a very 
strong undertone today. Trading was 
extremely light. Prices were up 5@lbe 
lb., but in view of the fact that the 
Government report will be published 
tomorrow morning, traders assumed a 
waiting attitude and will watch with 
interest the production and consumption 
report. Market closed strong. 

Cotton seed market was unchanged 
and dull during the entire session. Trad- 
ing was practically nothing. 


a 
MARGARINE MAKERS MEETING. 


It has been definitely decided to hold 
the thirteenth annual convention 2a of 
Institute of Margarine Manuf: 


in the French Lick Springs ata 
French Lick, Ind., May 26 and 27. 
elec 


HULL\ OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 11, 1982. 
Cable. )—Refined cottonseed oil, 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, a 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market About Steady 
—Cash Trade Quiet—Crude Steadier 
—Lard Weak—Government Report 
Awaited—Weather South Satisfac- 
tory. 

There was no outstanding feature to 
the operations in cotton oil the past 
week. Commission houses were on 
both sides in a small way, and the local 
element was keeping close to shore. 
Trade on the whole was moderate, and 
the market was about steady in tone, 
making a rather good showing in view 
of the weakness in allied markets. Fol- 
lowing deliveries of 15-lots of bleach- 
able on May contracts, which appeared 
to have been readily taken care of, 
liquidation in the nearby position dried 
up, and at no time was there any sell- 
ing pressure of consequence. 

On the other hand, there was lack of 
outside speculative buying power, but 
some buying developed in the July de- 
livery through cotton houses. This was 
looked upon by ring observers as south- 
ern refiners’ support. As a result, after 
going into new low ground for the sea- 
son, oil prices recovered slightly. 

Cash trade, on the whole, was quiet, 
and there was more or less of a 
tendency to go slow until the cotton oil 
statistical report was out of the way. 


Crude Steadier. 


The lard-oil spread, as a result, failed 
to improve as far as shortening was 
concerned, and if anything lard com- 
petition was keener. This, it was feared, 
argued well for a continuance for small 
oil distribution for the immediate 
future, as well as little reduction in the 
burdensome oil stocks now hanging over 
the market. Such being the case, it was 
not surprising to find a continuance of 
bearish sentiment predominating in pro- 
fessional quarters. 

In commission house circles, ideas 
were more mixed, although there was 
little change in the situation to en- 
courage speculative buying other than 
the low prices prevailing. It was quite 
apparent that speculators were not in- 
terested materially in the price level, 
having had the sad experience of low 
prices in other commodities. 

Unconfirmed reports had it that crude 
oil had sold at 3%c. Later reports were 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


current of business having passed at 
3.45c. There was evidence of support 
in the crude market, refiners eventually 
bidding 2%4c in the Southeast and Val- 
ley and 2%c in Texas. The steadier 
tone in the crude market had some 
sympathetic influence upon oil futures, 
but the short interest in the market ap- 
parently is of moderate size as little or 
no uneasiness on the part of shorts was 
in evidence at any time. 


Exports Small. 

Expectations were that April con- 
sumption would run around 200,000 
bbls., although some were looking for a 
smaller figure and others for 237,000 
bbls., compared with 271,000 bbls. in 
April last year. Owing to reports that 
quite a little speculatively held seed had 
found its way to market during April, 
the trade was looking for very little 
reduction in the visible stocks of oil. 
It is the large available supplies for the 
balance of the season and carryover 
that has been the most depressing fac- 
tor throughout the season. 

With the prospects for a small cot- 
ton acreage decrease and the knowledge 
that with fair average climatic condi- 
tions throughout the season there is the 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., May 12, 1932.— 
While today’s cotton oil consumption 


report for April showed a consumption 


somewhat better than expected, it was 
still 44,000 barrels below April a year 
ago. This, together with lowest lard 
price in 35 years and record stocks of 
oil, prevent sustained a. oil price ad- 
vances. Crude is oer 2%c lb. for 
Texas; 2%c lb. for Valley. Offerings 
are light. Bleachable is dull at 3c lb. 
bid, 3.20c asked, loose New Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 12, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 2% @2%c; forty-three 
per cent meal, $16.00; hulls, $5.00; mill 
run linters, .65@3%c. 


possibility of a good sized new cotton 
crop, a good new oil crush, the trade 
was more satisfied than ever that new 
outlets must be uncovered to cut down 
the present heavy stocks. 


COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
rather flat most of the week, and the 
market displayed a heavy tone. Tanks 
at New York were quoted at 3@3%c, 
and at the Pacific Coast at 2% @2%c. 
During the middle of the week good 
soapers’ buying developed, and prices 
firmed somewhat. Tanks at New York 
were quoted 3%c bid; tanks Pacific 
Coast, 2%c bid. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate, 
and the market about steady, with the 
last sales reported at 2%c Chicago. The 
market later was quoted at 2%c out- 
side points and at 2%c asked Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Offerings were 
fairly liberal, but demand was moderate 
and the market about steady. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 3@3%c, 
while f.o.b. western mills tanks were 
quoted at 24.@2%c. 

PALM OIL—After considerable in- 
activity, some consumer buying interest 
developed in this market. While price 
changes were unimportant, a better tone 
developed. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 3%c; shipment Nigre, 
2.80c; spot Lagos, 35%c; shipment 
Lagos, 3%c; 12% per cent acid, 3.05c; 
20 per cent softs, 3c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand con- 
tinued rather flat, and the market dis- 
played a weaker tone. Bulk oil at New 
York was lowered to 3.35c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
particular activity in this market, but 
offerings were rather steadily held. Spot 
and shipment, New York, were quoted 
at 4% @5c. 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, and the market was about steady. 
Tanks f.o.b. southern mills were quoted 
at 2% @3c. 

lesa aaseas OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was quiet, and the market was 
about steady with futures. Stocks at 
New York are moderate. Southeast 
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foe Valley crude, 24%4c bid; Texas, 2%c 

1d. 

Market transactions at New York: — 
Friday, May 6, 1932. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


ES Se ae ee 323 a 340 
a ot sean ener eee s 3388 a 345 
ane sea: 04bs. 049° 345 a 370 
Ee css in Gs ea elas 849 a 355 
(RRR RIN SEN Haier 858 a 365 
<<< se. Shep eee bebe 365 a 370 
SPOR: “00,05 2 364 364 370 a 375 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 2%c bid. 
Saturday, May 7, 1932. 


eeee e808 #888 e888 


au bees cas ecas > 325 a 345 
rare ees y 3388 a 350 
DE cca svswaer pees sea 850 a 375 
a eee se 350 a 359 
ET nas ence hind: nates 360 a 368 
DG cb'cs abso: bond ans 865 a 372 

aa er pecnee es ee: ae 

Sales, none. 


includi switches, 
Southeast Genta: Whe bid. 
Monday, May 9, 1932. 


Spot . 320 a .... 

css vos sass) easy 320 ane 
July 3 845 342 345a.... 
RS Pe ae ess 346 a 365 
MCh S40 sc een ht seks 350 a 358 
ee ens ae be 360 a 368 
ES 2 365 365 365 a 373 


2 376 370 S376 a.... 
Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 244c bid. 
Tuesday, May 10, 1932. 


PO clas Sassi chek: Shoe 310 a .... 
i <“<bbrbabn sabe sees Se 
July 4 8345 342 345a.... 
scien eine eit 850 a 370 
a ra rerra ery 350 a 360 
Pn cabs 2 858 358 359 a 368 
RA ree eee 863 a 372 
OS Ey ares 365 a 380 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. 

Southeast crude, 2%c bid. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1932. 

310 a. 


OS ery eS aeer es 315 a 340 
July 2 345 344 341a 346 
SK tke neh Sheu asad 848 a 365 
ES ae reese 350 a 360 
RCSB pig age ens RAR ee 360 a 365 
a 1 867 367 365 a 370 
SUCRE a ee 870 a 375 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 2%c bid. 
Thursday, May 12, 1932. 


ND geet obs eure lee oe _ eee 
eS See 815 a 345 
Eee 8438 348 343 a 347 
0 SSS ers yas 2a 358 
BN, dis ok anion 875 372 376 a 380 





Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 

Get in touch with us 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products continued weak, lard 
making new lows, due to, packers’ sell- 
ing liquidation, poor support and barely 
steady hog market. Cash trade fair. 
U. S. agricultural department, in its 
May report, said marketings of hogs 
in important European countries and 
the United States, it is expected, will 
be larger the next few months than 
same months last year. In the latter 
part of 1932 slaughter supplies abroad 
probably will be smaller than in 1932. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil quiet and steady; trade 
featureless. Southeast and Valley 
crude, 2%c bid; Texas, 2%c bid; cash 
trade moderate. April consumption was 
227,000 barrels, compared with 267,000 
barrels last year. Consumption for nine 
months has been 2,187,000 barrels, or 
510,000 less than same time last sea- 
son. Visible supply is 2,398,000, against 
1,324,000 a year ago. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $3.15@3.45; July, $3.40@3.46; 
Aug., $3.45@3.65; Sept., $3.49@3.59; 
Oct., $3.56@3.65; Nov., $3.62@3.70; 
Dec., $3.72@3.78. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

May, $3.00 bid; July, $3.15 bid; Aug., 
$3.80 bid; Sept., $3.80 bid; Oct., $3.35 
bid; Nov., $3.40 bid; Dec., $3.45 bid. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 25éc f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 3%c f.o.b. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, May 138, 19382. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.50@4.60; middle 
western, $4.25@4.30; city, 4%c; refined 
continent, 45,@4%c; South American, 
5c; Brazil kegs, 558@5%c; compound, 


5% @5%e. 
<7 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, May 18, 1932.—General 
provision market strong during week 
due primarily to strike of packinghouse 
employees in Denmark which was set- 
tled May 12. Demand for hams and 
picnics good; lard slow. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 73s; hams, long 
cuts, 82s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; ies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 68s; Cumberlands, 
none; Wiltshires, none, spot lard, 37s. 

fe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Hamburg demand for spot goods and 
refined and prime steam lard was me- 
dium. Prices remain the same as last 
week. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 922 metric tons, of which 119 
metric tons came from Denmark and 
303 metric tons from the United States. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 63,000, at 
a top Berlin price of 8.85c Ib., com- 
pared with 73,000 at 10.17c lb. for the 
same week of last year. 

Rotterdam market was dull. Prices 
were decreasing. Some business in ex- 
tra premier jus and prime premier jus. 





Prices per 100 kilos: Extra neutral 
lard, $14.40; extra premier jus, $8.80; 
prime premier jus, $8.70; cottonseed oil, 
$11.60. 

Market at Liverpool was firm. Stocks 
were light and demand was medium, 
Arrivals from Denmark light. 

Total of pigs bought in Ireland for 
bacon curing was 19,000 for the week, 
compared with 18,700 for the corre. 
sponding week of last year. 

Slaughter of Danish hogs for the 
week ended April 27, 1932, is not re- 
ported. During the corresponding week 
of last year, 117,000 were slaughtered, 

asa Wane 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Liverpool provision imports during 
April, 1932, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 





Apr., 1982, 
Bacon, includi houlders, Ibs......... 1,385,264 
BROMO, TOR. 00sec ccccccccceccceevceseesecs 2,740,753 
BE, SUD <occcvcccoqsessewsussscecoeunan 480 


Approximate weekly consumption ex 
Liverpool stocks for months given: 


Bacon, Hams, Tard, 

ewts. cwts, tons, 

Agetl, 20BD .cceccses 3,380 5,652 344 

a DB. pscrsaes 4,468 4,369 25 

April, BBL .ccccccce 8,259 6,846 304 
MARCH TALLOW EXPORTS. 


Tallow exports from the United 
States during March, 1932, totaled 
1,458,894 lbs., valued at $41,659, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, 
Cuba was the largest customer, taki 
766,338 Ibs. Nicara was 
with an import of 230,037 lbs.; and 
Mexico third with 185,496 lbs. 

tia 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 12, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
111,130 quarters; to the Continent, 
124 quarters. Exports previous 
were as follows: To England, 66,221 
quarters; to the Continent, 3,822 quar- 


ters. 
—_@— 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PRODUCE. 

Exports and imports of produce 
during the first two months of 1932 
show sharp declines from those of the 
same period of 1931. During the first 
two months of this year, butter exports 
totaled 250,540 Ibs. compared with 
363,614 lbs. in the same months a year 
ago; cheese exports totaled 243,913 Ibs. 
compared with 246,874 Ibs. last year; 
eggs in the shell 469,938 doz. co 
with 1,311,195 doz. a year ago. 

Butter imports for the two months 
period at 261,635 lbs. were 
larger than those of a year ago, while 
cheese imports at 7,309,499 lbs. were 
nearly a million pounds less. 
the shell totaled 54,666 dozen, 
1,000 dozen less than in the same period 
of 1931. Declines were also shown ® 
the imports of frozen eggs, dried 
frozen yolks and egg albumen. 

—o— 

WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For i 
page for business opportunities a 
argains in equipment. 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and long yearlings, 
mostly 35@50c lower. Prices were at 
a new low, average cost of fat steers 
falling below $6.00. It was largely a 
steer run, with all weights and grades 
well represented, but medium to near 
choice kinds predominated. Extreme 
top $8.00; practical top for week, $7.35, 
paid for light and weighty steers. Best 
yearlings, $7.75, similar kinds closing 
at $7.25. Bulk during the week, $5.00 
@6.50; only choice steers and yearlings 
selling late at $6.75 upward; heifer and 
mixed yearlings, 25c lower; heavy 
heifers and weighty butcher heifers, 
largely 50c lower. Top yearling heifers, 
$6.10; beef cows very scarce and firm; 
cutters slow and steady; bulls and veal- 
ers unchanged. 


HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market 5@15c lower, heavy- 
weights off least; price spread notice- 
ably reduced; receipts nearly 20 per 
cent above week earlier the main bear- 
ish factor; slow fresh pork trade also 
weakening argument. Week’s top, 
$3.80, paid Monday; Wednesday’s top, 
$3.60, new low for season; closing top, 
$3.65. Late bulk, 170 to 210 lbs., $3.50 
@3.60; 220 to 250 Ibs., $3.40@3.55; 260 
to 310 lbs., $3.25@3.40; 320 to 360 Ibs., 
$3.15@3.25; light lights, $3.40@3.55; 
pigs, $3.00@3.35; packing sows, $2.80@ 
3.00; smooth lightweights, to $3.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Old crop lambs, $1.00 and more lower; 
springers, mostly 25@50c down; fat 
ewes weak. Wooled lambs continued to 
predominate, finished kinds dropping to 
$6.00 today; week’s earlier top, $6.90. 
Closing bulks follow: Fed wooled 
lambs, $5.00@6.00; clippers, $4.00@5.25, 
few, $5.50; shorn throwouts, $3.00@ 
3.50; native spring lambs, $6.50@7.50; 
prime Colorados, $8.00; Californias 
earlier in week, $7.00@8.00; 
ewes, $1.00@2.00. 

parte ema 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


shorn 


Kansas City, Kan., May 12, 1982. 

CATTLE—A weaker undertone was 
prevalent throughout the week in the 
fed steer and yearling trade, and clos- 
ing values are mostly 25@40c under a 
week ago, with spots as much as 50c 
lower in extreme cases.. Sales above 
$6.00 were limited, while the week’s top 
rested at $6.90 on some strictly choice 
weighty beeves scaling 1,776 lbs. Bulk 
of the fed arrivals sold from $5.00@ 
6.00, while plain Texas grassers sold 
from $3.35@4.25. Fed heifers and 
mixed yearlings are 25@35c off, but 
other she stock held at around steady 
levels. Bulls were unchanged, and 
vealers ruled 50@75c lower, with a late 


: Sales from $5.50 down. 


HOGS — Values of hogs dropped 
sharply early in the week, to reach the 
lowest levels in more than 35 years, 
when the extreme top rested at $3.15. 

€ reaction was in evidence on the 
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Live Stock Markets 


close and a part of the loss was re- 
covered. Final prices are mostly 10@ 
15¢c lower than a week ago. Choice 
170- to 230-lb. weights brought $3.25 
at the finish, with the bulk of the 150- 
to 260-lb. weights selling from $3.10@ 
3.25. A few desirable 270- to 350-Ib. 
weights sold from $2.90@3.10. Pack- 
> sows are 10@15c lower at $2.25@ 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a _ very 
draggy outlet late in the week, and 
sharply lower prices were effected. 
Springers are selling at 50@65c lower 
rates, while fed lambs are from $1.00@ 
1.25 under late last week. On the close, 
best Arizona spring lambs sold at 
$6.50, while best natives brought $6.40. 
Most of the late arrivals went from 
$6.00@6.40. Wooled lambs were ex- 
tremely hard to sell on Thursday, while 
clippers ranged from $4.25@5.00. Aged 
sheep held about steady, with fat ewes 
ranging from $1.25@1.75. 

or or 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported U._S. Bureau of cultural 
— talaga 


East St. Louis, May 12, 1932. 

CATTLE — Price trends continued 
lower in cattle the current week. Com- 
pared with one week ago: Steers, 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25@50c 
lower; cowstuff, weak to 25c lower; 
bulls, strong; vealers, 25c lower. Top 
for 1,233-lb. matured steers and 1,075- 
lb. yearlings was $6.65, with bulk of all 
slaughter steers $4.65@6.50; most good 
steers, $5.75@6.50. Top 552-Ib. heifers 
scored $6.85;. best mixed yearlings, 
$6.00, with most good and choice mixed 
yearlings and heifers, $5.25@5.85; 
medium fleshed kinds, largely $4.75@ 
5.00. Beef cows bulked at $2.75@3.50, 
with top $4.50. Low cutters went 
largely at $1.25@1.75. Top sausage 
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bulls scored $3.00 for the week, with 
vealers closing at $5.50. 

HOGS—Porker prices sank to new 
low levels this week but recovered to 
finish 5@10c lower for the week. To 
price reached $3.45 on Thursday, wit 
bulk 140- to 300-Ib. descriptions at $3.20 
@3.40; sows, mainly $2.40@2.60. 

SHEEP—AlIll sheep house quotations 
were reduced 25@50c during the week, 
with quality lacking in old crop lamb 
offerings. Spring lambs scored a prac- 
tical top of $7.75, with bulk $6.75@7.50. 
Clipped lambs topped at $5.75; majority, 
$5.00@5.25; better wooled lambs, $6.50; 
fat ewes, $1.00@1.50. 

a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by VU. 8. my) of Agricultural 


Omaha, Neb., May 12, 1932. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were under price pressure all through 
the week, and the market on each day 
was slow and draggy, with prices tend- 
ing lower. The decline for the week 
measures fully 25c to in extremes as 
much as 50c on good to choice grades, 
medium to good light yearlings and 
mixed yearlings. Light heifers declined 
fully 25c. Other she stock and bulls 
held about steady. Vealers also held 
about steady. Choice weighty steers 
sold at $7.00; 1,182-Ib. weights, $6.90; 
1,107-lb. averages, $6.75. 

HOGS—Hog prices continued their 
descent, break for the period being 
10@20c; pigs, steady. Thursday’s top, 
$3.10, paid for choice 180 to 240 lbs., 
with the following bulks: 

140 to 160 lbs., $2.75@3.00; 160 to 
250 Ibs., $3.00@3.10; 250 to 350 Ibs., 
$2.85@3.05; packing sows, $2.40@2.60. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices showed an un- 
even decline in comparison Thursday 
with Thursday, traceable to narrow 
packer demand and weakness in the 
dressed lamb situation. Spring lambs 
broke least but show a net decline of 
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85@50c, while fed clipped lambs are 
75c to $1.00 lower and wooled lambs 
$1.00@1.50 lower. Matured sheep held 
steady. Thursday’s sales California 
springers $6.35@6.50; choice native new 
crop lambs, up to $6.90; fed clipped 
lambs, $5.35@5.50; top, $5.60; fed 
wooled lambs, up to $5.25. Good and 
choice shorn ewes found release 75c@ 


$1.50. 
——— qe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 11, 1932. 

CATTLE—AIll slaughter classes fol- 
lowed outside trends and worked 25@ 
50c lower this week, matured steers 
showing the full loss. Bulk of the steer 
crop at present is selling at $4.50@ 
5.75; better grades, sparingly $6.00@ 
6.35. Beef cows centered at $3.00@ 
3.75 today; heifers, $3.75@4.75; cutters, 
$1.75@2.50; bulls, $2.25@2.60; vealers, 
$3.00@5.50, or 50c lower on the latter. 

HOGS—Hog prices declined to new 
low levels for the present century. 
Lights averaged mostly 30c lower; 
medium and heavy butchers, 20@30c 
off; packing sows, 15@20c down. Bet- 
ter 160- to 225-lb. weights centered 
largely at $3.10; 225- to 260-lb. aver- 
ages, $3.00@3.10; heavier weights, to 
$2.75 or below. Light lights and desir- 
able pigs sold largely at $2.75; sorted 
kinds, $2.90@3.00; packing sows, from 
$2.25@2.65. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs declined 
50@75c, better wooled natives today 
scoring at $5.50; desirable clipped 
lambs, $5.00; medium wooled lambs, 
$4.50; throwouts, $3.00@4.00; culls, 
down to $2.00. Good to choice wooled 
ewes turned at $1.50@2.00; shorn ewes, 
$1.50 down. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., May 12, 1982. 

CATTLE — Persistent pressure in 
cattle trade developed 25@50c lower 
slaughter steer and yearling values, 
while fat she stock largely ruled steady 
to 25c down. Choice medium weight 
beeves made $7.00, heavy bullocks sold 
up to $6.75, and most grain feds earned 
$4.50@6.00. Best kosher heifers 
brought $6.00, and choice lights in car- 
lots stopped at $5.75. Most beef cows 
earned $2.75@3.50, and low cutters and 
cutters moved freely at $1.50@2.25. 
Pulls and vealers remained firm. Heavy 
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medium bulls ranged up to $2.85, and 
select vealers turned at $6.50@7.00. 
HOGS—The downward swing to hog 
prices was unchecked this week, and 
a new low schedule of values was estab- 
lished. Compared with a week ago 
show most classes of hogs 10@25c 
lower. Thursday’s top held at $3.05, 
with bulk 170- to 270-lb. weights at 
$2.90@3.00; 270- to 350-lb. butchers, 
$2.75@2.90; 130 to 160 lbs., $2.50@2.90; 
most packing sows, $2.25@2.60. 
SHEEP — Dwindling local receipts 
failed to halt bearish buying, and fat 
lamb prices slumped 75c to fully $1.00, 
quality considered. The late bulk fed 
wooled lambs sold $5.25@5.50; top, 
$5.50; most shorn offerings, around 
$5.00@5.50. California spring lambs 
bulked early at $6.90@7.00; later trade 
quotable mostly 50c lower. Aged sheep 
prices fell 50c, with best fat shorn 
ewes quotable up to $1.25, mostly 
eligible 75c@$1.25. Load lots Califor- 
nia yearlings $4.00; aged wethers, $2.25. 
a 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended May 
5, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
May 5. week. 931. 
NE iss conbaniesen $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 6.75 
PER bs cco Canaan ped 6.00 5.75 6.87% 
eee 6.00 5.75 6.00 
ee PE eR 5.25 5.65 
ED svcoawene'ee sna 5.00 5.00 5.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
ee Ae 4.85 4.75 6.00 
WRUMOOOM occ c cc ccececcs 5.00 4.75 5.50 
VEAL CALVES. 
PETE OTE ey $ 7.00 $ 6.50 $ 8.50 
REE sp bvne bubdseens 4.00 5.00 7.50 
eer ry 6.00 5.50 8.50 
RGN sGsanteodas ous 5.50 5.00 8.50 
I 60405664046 005 6.00 6.00 8.00 
Prince Albert ......... ets ere 5.00 
Moose Jaw ............ 5.00 5.00 8.00 
Saskatoon ............. 4.50 4.50 6.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TD: ci ccnccsssecsued +$5.15 $ 5.00 $ 9.25 
err 5.50 5.15 9.60 
CL cssovpeesee ean 4.50 4.25 9.25 
PET senestsecesesy ed + 4.05 3.95 8.00 
ae 4.10 4.00 7.75 
Penne Albert .. 26. .65-5 4.20 3.95 7.50 
Moose Jaw ...........+. 4.20 3.95 7.70 
eee 4.20 3.95 7.70 
GOOD LAMBS. 
DS |. ap cnwosscoewe $ 7.75 7.75 $10.75 
EE Se 6.00 *7.00 8.00 
CL. @n0sben ssh pean 6.75 6.50 10.75 
PEE wecels sacsecweves 5.25 8.50 
ED. ssn sxc dacae Sins uid see 
Peapes Albert ........., 4.00 katre: 
Moose Jaw ............ pan 5.50 
SEL nS vdswm yess eee eee 5.50 onen 
t+Off cars. All others on ~ and Watered Basis. 


*Spring Lambs, per head. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
Re . 8. 
(Reported by VU. a. ros of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., May 12, 1939. 

Liberal marketings at 21 concentra- 
tion yards and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota, in the face of a nar- 
rowing demand, sent down prices to 
new low level for the year, but Thurs- 
day’s mild recovery left quotations 10@ 
20c lower except on packing sows, 
These were steady. Late bulk of good 
to choice 170- to 220-lb. weights, $3.00 
@3.25; 230- to 260-lb. averages, $2.85@ 
8.15; 270- to 300-lb. weights, $2.70 
8.00; packing sows are mostly $2, 
2.65. Quality of light hogs was plain 
and sorting was severe. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended May 12: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Webhaw, Maw 6... sccccccccceges 25,500 29,800 
Daterdey, MAF Fo .6. cc cccccccses 19,100 19,700 
Mamas, May D.......08cccccceses 300 51,500 
Tuesday, May 10.........ccsee0. 13,900 
Wednesday, May 11............. 27,400 28,100 
Thursday, May 12.............. 18,100 900 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 


——e—- — 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS, 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended May 7, 1932: 


At 20 markets: Cattie. Hogs. Sheep, 
Week ended May 7...... 174,000 504,000 381,000 
Previous week .......... 183,000 547,000 389,000 
EE can caceancsenaoednve 210,000 518,000 434,000 
BE acc kn siesiaes Secs bimny ,000 573,000 312,000 
DD: cs denaxksvevaumaeaen 222,000 643,000 328,000 
rm 254,000 590,000 289,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Wook amtled May 7%... <.60000060kcssca nce 408,500 
ik. SEE ee eT ETE ky 450,000 
ARR EE TT py 444,000 
BRE Scan sus Rak hace oa heiga been ance 498,000 
SEE re 546,000 
SEE er Ty 501,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended May 7...... 134,000 355,000 222,000 
Previous week .......... 135,000 382,000 245,000 
SE otc cates vese ses e Kul 168,000 390,000 280,000 
MN 32 ci Scun sya ced ennl 149,000 442,000 242,000 
SE acchbbinckeahennecie 155,000 472,000 246,00 
SE niet e neste sca sianene 179,000 424,000 205,00 

Bee eer 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, May 6, 1932: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

May 6. week. 1981 

0 ET et 116,468 118,389 90,460 
Kansas City, Kan........ 18,792 65,088 16,102 
ROA Pere 76,554 47,365 59,008 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 70,765 70,197 60,334 
aE ee. 32,292 28,495 27,633 
_ FE ete 50,468 36,701 43,087 
Re NR o's cae vse 23,011 21,996 27,529 
Indianapolis ............. 2A, 26,988 19,088 
New York and J. C....... 32,908 33,237 38,600 
We oy osha eee 445,867 448,406 391,776 
————) 
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“May 14, 1932. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the — ended Sa! y, May 7, 
1982, with compariso: are reported to THE 
ATION AL PROVISIONER as follows: 

































CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,901 3,049 7,680 
Gwift & Oo. 2... ccccsece 3,121 1,610 11,125 
Wilson & Co. ....ceeee. 3,273 2,997 4,035 
OR ies samen oe 1,672 951 4,677 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,322 amen habe 
. H. Hammond Oo. ... 2,086 1,068 ° 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 584 swe Aes 
Shippers ....- se eeceeeee 190 15,122 11,716 
Ar 10,525 34,661 6,754 
on tee | Pkg. Co., 5,340 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Sp ee 
rade r . 2, h 8; A ar 
tr Co., 4,983 hogs. me ad 
PFotal: 40,619 cattle, 8,466 calves, 73,425 hogs, 
45,987 sheep. 
Not including 387 cattle, 729 calves, 47,281 
hogs and 27,239 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 2,476 5,561 4,681 
Codahy Pkg. Oo......... 2,754 4,538 7,657 
Fowler Phe. O0..cccceee 323 a xa vane 
CMON 3's 5.cha 8 eaeya 2,582 3,904 4,281 
ME OO. 000 cc vaccines 3,520 9,706 8,108 
Wilson BOO... cece eeee 2,893 4,833 4,831 
BE sacs ss ccoweneeuee 1,147 1,169 361 
| Seer 15,695 29,711 29,919 
OMAHA. 









Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 5,858 16,964 6,840 
Gente Pe. Co..:.....c08 5,338 11,794 11,416 
ree 1,023 6,018 sates 
BE EE 08. 0. cccsscece 1,499 218 3,052 
SE Di go 60d céaves ee ae 9,450 9,586 
aki Sid's 0 45,0 aioe e085 > See dene 





Eagle Pkg. Co., 12 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 93 cattle; Gr. Omaha Pkg. Co., 8 cattle; 
Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 19 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 
a Mg J. Roth & Sons, 16 cattle; So. Omaha 

Co., 53 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 228 cattle; 
Nasie Pkg. Co., 273 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 558 





cattle; Wilson & Co., 283 ca’ 


































Total: 19,481 cattle; 9.300 aii 30,894 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,596 7,607 4,018 
3,341 7,406 4,044 
768 <vah 769 
o... 4,199 380 
151 9+ 297 

107 = 2,985 

ocae> | ee 
Co ante a 345 ° 
Independent Pkg. Co. 775 wen oe we na cas 
EC eis’s cic e's 443 1,780 15,374 2,245 
Ser 2,461 420 16,018 739 
eae 13,154 8,163 57,805 12,554 






Not including 2,499 cattle, 3,464 calves, 53,103 
hogs and 1,289 sheep bought direct. 


































ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co......... 470 782 12,981 213 
Armour and Co..... 2,674 743° (11,215 9,652 
Sueilies esses 3 17 594 7,209 
ee 6,587 1,542 26,790 35,074 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,697 119 «7,804 2,861 
Armour and Co..... 2,095 140 7,895 2,978 
Bee & O......... 1,791 157 = 4,487 2,539 
Smith Bros, ....... ees woes ~ oie # cee 
et pisee sew 2,282 14 9,308 . 
MEE Ri iees 212 21 85 
a ee 8,077 451 29,574 8,378 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co..... 1,168 225 «#+5,472 1,971 
Wilson & Co....... 1,242 260 5,618 1,881 
... = a eaaeee 138 49 408 sees 













Total 















TAL ee ecceecees 2,548 534 11,498 3,852 

en including 17 cattle and 50 calves bought 
WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

rae ews. 80 355 7,710 4,212 

Rains Se. “fae 















ieee. ek senes  O e 
tal \ oe - 1,488 488 396 13,507 4,249 
Not including 6,462 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. bag 
ys ee 367 1 3,685 "186 
hee and Co..... 44 147 = 2,477 
HAUNTS oe chc'cé ,609 245 2,706 it “OOT 
PO as. 4,220 556 8,818 60, 60,086 




















ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
- 3,155 3,358 9,105 
. 385 1,544 whee 
- 4,925 4,993 12,613 
1,052 78 veae 
50 13,437 
10,337 10,023 35,155 

MILWAUKEE 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Fo gag 7. Co. 1,708 6,662 6,018 
ae 32 nats eek 
The. Bu Amg Oo... Sees 561 
Gumz , 55 65 74 
and Co., Mil. 592 3,357 ‘Ken 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 39 oeee eae 
kran, Hill, Balt. .... Ske 385 
Bimbler, Harrison, 

N. J. aiken ave 183 
Shippers 146 50 46 
Others 274 452 144 

SE ua sesced eee 2,841 10,586 7,406 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,227 620 10,839 
Armour and Co..... 956 254 1,814 
Hilgemeier Bros. 5 cease | See 
— was ae 109 33 187 
Stumpf Bros. ...... oats wee 108 
Schussler Pkz. Co.. 15 274 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 147 12 373 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 19 on 71 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 47 18 158 
Maass Hartman Co 14 she 

Wabnitz ...... 38 
Hoosier Abt. Co.. . 




















eee a 958 1,497 7,279 
GEE dodwcswevedes 108 160 
NE ak bae'o ba kha 4,078 2,589 22,458 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

S. W. Gall’s Sons.. ines 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 9 aes 592 
E. Kahn’s Sons - 1a? 361 5,953 
Kroger G. & B. 190 1,771 
J. y PB Ge: y mare 225 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 17 awa) Se 
A. Sander Pkg. Co 2 cin 833 
J. Schlacter’s Bas 121 269 pe 
J. & Se Co 12 ag 
John F. Stegner 160 415 vas 
Shippers ........... 146 «61,204 82,102 
MUI. Ace caneWeesad 786 489 397 
he ee eT 2,887 2,878 18,716 
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Sheep. 
1,948 


5,385 





7,333 


Sheep. 
722. 








Pgeiiiii: 


ont 
on 





3,291 
Sheep. 
“765 
“200 


127 
1,738 
573 





3,909 


Not ie 1,565 cattle, 117 calves and 2,757 
irect. 


hogs bought 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ 
for week ended May 7, 1932, 





CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, Prev 
May 7. week. 
CE io bcs cans acasquste 40.619 39,375 
pO Seren eer 15,695 16,320 
ME? dia ccda diene edna 19,481 18,268 
ee ee E65. canes 13,154 12,383 
We, MEE ago toeeadenes 6,587 6,410 
I CEE cv veawesescvne 8,077 9,092 
Oklahoma City ......... 2.5 2,241 
po BEAR eerie 1,488 1,826 
PAS ee 4,220 3,562 
rrr rer 10,337 9.719 
Milwaukee ...........--. 2.841 2,661 
Indianapolis ..........+. 4,078 4,862 
COIS sk bodies cence 2.837 2,671 
ME ob iwctdaee ven aee 131,962 129,390 
HOGS. 
NE edu bce cienveves 73,425 77,686 
So Es. . Sarre ,711 27,768 
GL, | owas 6 co cincvcesce 57,260 60,729 
East St. Louis ......... 8 7,805 64,084 
RS BEAR ene ee 26.790 22.698 
Sioux City videanhes'sOues 29,574 36,142 
Oklahoma City ......... 11,498 10,1538 
SEE Neawicn dhe caecacut 3,507 10,991 
EE aS Sch iweekis vos 8,818 5,782 
| Th ESAS rrr 35,155 . 809 











sae dae 4rd Ore 7,406 
ES  ovdas da save 22,458 36,080 
| 18,716 , 283 

WE Seasswes nose easen $92,123 421,081 
SHEEP. 
CHICAGO 2... cercceeccesees 45,987 51,198 
Was GF. ow ccdevevess 29,919 32,845 
RR A er 0,894 
St. Joseph .............. 35,074 38,781 
AO CE inn ic cogs civics 8.378 4,707 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,852 2,414 
ae aE ae 4,249 3,578 
ere, oe ee 086 75,909 
ee ET wwe nee Gen as sae 7,333 5,226 
yo eer ere 884 619 
pe Perper 3,291 4,328 
CCUG iv vis eccavcues 3,909 3,150 
ON ies civvadesteex 246,362 274,074 


* Represents principal packers only. 








chases by markets 
with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1931. 


26,554 
17.159 
8.583 


2, 
12,108 
3,626 
4,028 
4.871 


139,705 





*44,557 
22.187 
61,118 

117,738 
25 


437,146 


50,573 


1,235 
6,725 





223,742 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Stoc! 
are reported as follows: 








Mon., May 2 
Tues., May 3 
Wed., May 4 
Thurs., May 5 
Fri., May 6. 
Sat., May 7 
This week 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., May 2 682 1038 
Tues., May 3..... 2,916 cats 
Wed., May 4 3,191 110 
Thurs., May 5 1,748 1 
Fri., May 6...... 365 
Sat., May 7...... 100 
This week ...... 12,977 214 
Previous week 12,213 571 
WOME OBO 6 cccc icc 6,505 125 
Two years ago...11,509 71 


Total receipts for month and 


with comparisons: 








Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
k Y: for current and comparative periods 














Hogs. Sheep. 
31,806 22,552 
15,997 13,747 
14,758 8,646 
504 11,354 
18,804 8,106 
11,000 8,000 
118,899 172,405 
132,033 605 
114,571 72,184 
122,208 85,819 
Hogs. Sheep. 
4,308 4,706 
2,510 3,867 
1,384 1,975 
2,726 1,987 
4,109 1,168 
500 1,000 
15,537 14, 
17,728 15,878 
22,229 938 
23,727 16,3590 


year to May 7, 














——-May.—— Year. 
1932. 1981. 1932. 1931 
Cattle ...... 40,528 48,481 692,688 749,910 
OREVES: «055 9,458 i, 180,632 198,321 
Ree 118,899 113,443 2,730,087 3,001,817 
Sheep ...... 72,405 79,766 1,448,874 1,500,658 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended May 7..$ 6.20 $ 3.55 $1.50 $ 6.25 
Previous week ...... 6.25 3.65 1.50 6.15 
WEE pi veuatecswekas 7.50 6.80 2.85 8.85 
EES ER 2 11.40 10.10 5.25 10.30 
BE cdcccaedaaquns 65 11.30 8.10 15.30 
EE. cure acdduecdsee 13.00 9.85 10.25 17.25 
MT gccccaedaeceue 11.00 10.15 8.25 16.25 
Ay. 1927-1931 ....$11.30 $ 9.65 $6.95 $13.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, 7 and sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock 


Cattle. 

*Week ended May 7..... 27,500 
PESUIOUS: WOE. . 6.6 scveccs 27,568 
OE taicceeveswdatesesges 32,507 
WE ns idesvcapewasewna 32,276 
Ses ecnededcageaanewe 31,255 

WE ce vcnacancoudeeaepie ,059 


*Saturday, May 7, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 








Hogs. Sheep. 
108,100 58,300 
114,305 62,727 

,342 53,246 

98,481 460 
120,363 60,172 
117,405 946,24 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended May 7..118,900 239 $3.90 $ 3.55 
Previous week -132, 239 4.00 3.65 
19381 .. -114,571 24 7.50 6.80 
1930 . -122,208 234 1045 10.10 
1929 . -145,957 243. 11.80 11.30 
1928 . -140,830 232 10.55 9.85 
BE ccccctsccescscess 135,700 10.90 10.15 
Av. 1927-1931 ...... 131,900 238 $10.25 $ 9.65 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


s slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
fe... on for week ended May 6, 1932, with com- 


parisons: 

Week One . BEEF: Gi... oi. sinc cieswckesececeus 116,468 
i Brrr ee eee eee 118,389 
NE IE, hind choke bbs Sue cdcinsneenesa 460 
QR. hos aiibe sn sisted eeses'nee Sicnbandraense 111,801 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 


May 12, 1932, 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers .........- 
Shippers’ purchases 


Total 


were as follows: 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


May 12. ; 
ep 68,729 55,881 
ey "827 48,566 





Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 7, 1932: 


Cattle. 

Jersey City ........ 4,916 
Central Union ..... \ 

OW SO ic ccencis »278 

Sree errr 8,822 

Previous week ..... 6,120 

Two weeks ago..... 6,482 


Calves. 


* — 
3 738 
15,643 


12,211 
16,534 





Hogs. Sheep. 
3,219 48,797 


18,018 1,200 








26,119 60,084 
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SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1932. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
GRBERTO 2c ccccccccccccess 100 = 111,000 
Kansas City sin ves 200 800 
Omaha ... 75 3,000 
St. Louis . 150 3,000 
25 1,500 
100 1,000 
175 1,000 
150 500 
100 100 
100 500 
100 400 
300 1,600 
100 2,000 
100 900 
100 1,200 
100 800 
100 100 
200 100 
MAY 9, 1932. 
DE vate oad0 see buses 14,000 33,000 
11,000 8,000 
8,000 11,500 
00 13,500 
1,700 4,500 
,000 7,000 
1,800 5,500 
1,800 2,000 
400 1,200 
2,900 3,100 
900 1,000 
2,000 4,800 
1,000 7,000 
800 4,500 
1,200 6,200 
1,600 6,200 
700 3,000 
400 500 
MAY 10, 1932. 
8,000 23,000 
4,500 7,000 
7,000 16,000 
3,200 13,000 
1,300 5,000 
2,000 7,000 
2,000 6,000 
1,600 800 
700 1,800 
800 2,500 
100 1,000 - 
700 2,600 
2,000 8,000 
100 1,000 
4 800 3,200 
PE shewsebe<s ~suanee 100 800 
Cleveland ......... ecccce 200 2,000 
Nashville ......... secese 100 300 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1982. 
GRRERRD 20sec ccccece seeees 9,000 22,000 
SUT coceccctsees 4,000 7,000 
a 4,500 12,000 
8t. S6bbcasewsacns 3,000 12,000 
8t. J ceobevebecsese’ Me 4,500 
BF ccccovcecscecce Ee 5,500 
Oe, BONE ccnccce seseceee 2,300 10,000 
Fort Worth ............ 1,100 900 
DOMVEP ceccccscccccccccs 400—s «2,000 
aS 600 3,800 
Pree seeceoesetes Bee yo 
Cincinnati ........... ce 700 4,000 
WEED cc cccccacccosvsce 100 1,300 
Cleveland .........e0.0- 200 1,300 
TREES cc ccccccesccs oe 100 300 
THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1932. 
a -- 4,000 22,000 
Kansas City ............ 1,000 5,000 
OMARR cecccccccccccccee & 10,000 
St. esreccccesescce Been 8,500 
St. J Deasuasobesee - 1,000 3,000 
nbeksos saeaee 1,500 5,000 
i. EL 2iscoevent esecve Ae 6,500 
Sevece coccce 2400 900 
PND Sciwocccesesies 400 1,800 
EE: wcvaweccese opeses 600 3,000 
beese sue peébons 200 600 
DE: cincntbncoteuces 300 2,400 
Indianapolis ........... 500 4,000 
Pittsburgh ....... panebe 200 2,300 
ED bwenessoush pbenbe 200 1,800 
Cleveland ............ See 300 1,300 
DEY bndceadecstcees 100 300 
FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1932. 
SERED. icnccscsscdédesess 1,000 14,000 
DT ME ccssccssecse 200 3,000 
MEE séccddee pian eeed 1,000 8,500 
DPE: od6pescccnnensd 400 7,000 
et SEED wasccessovoces 400 5,000 
Dt MT. cowehensscene 700 5,000 
Soin shenvaccacn’ 1,700 8,500 
faa 700 700 
pobapasensbese 300 700 
jnb<viieces abesves 100 1,100 
ED sar cperessvocce 100 700 
Wichita . caeeee 200 2,900 
Indianapolis ............ 300 6,000 
EL scocesscesnsee pe 2,300 
eres 500 5,100 
BEE asveeecestéeasche 200 3,300 
SE -. sSecbébacacces 200 800 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
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Sheep. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


May 14, 193 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, May 12, 1932: 






























Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAL, 
ing pigs enainhed) : g 
. Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch ..... $ 3. 3.60 $ He | 3.45 $ 2.75@ 3.00 $ 2.75@ 3.20$ 2.7 3.20 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch ..... 3. 3.6 3. 3.45 3. 3.10 3.0 3.25 3.1 3.20 
200 Ibs.) eeeece 3. 3.6 3. 3.45 3. 3.10 3.10@ 3.25 3.1 3.20 
M wt. (200- Ibs.) gd-ch 3 3.65 3.35@ 3.45 3. 3.10 3.10@ 3.25 3.1 3.20 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch.......... 3. 3.60 3.30@ 3.40 2. 8.05 3. 3.25 3. 3.20 
Hyy. wt. (250- Ibs.) gd-ch .. 3. 3.50 3. 3.35 2. 3.00 3.00@ 3.20 2. 3.10 
(290-350 Ibs.) HER wacseccess 3.1 3.35 863. 3.25 2.7 2.90 2.85@ 3.05 2. 3.00 
Pkg. sows (275-500 ) med-ch. 2.7 3.15 = 2. 2.65 2. 2.60 2. 2.65 2. 2.65 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch .. 3. 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 _........0. 2.25@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.0 
vy. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 3.32-241 lbs. 3.21-210 Ibs. 2.92-243 Ibs. 3.00-228 lbs. ........., 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice .......-+ paeucedsetvecee’ Gil 7.2 6. 7.25 6 6.75 5.7 6.75 
Good ...... eevevececcece coooee = 6.75 5. 6.50 5. 6.2 5. 6.00 
Medium ........... esccceescoes 5.75 4.75@ 5.50 4.7 5.50 4. 5.25 
COMMON ..cccccccccccccccs coce 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 3.7 4.75 3.7! 4.50 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
Choice ...... coccccccccccccccoe 6.75Q@ 7.25 &. 7.25 Het 6.75 6. 7.00 
ecvccscosesecescccococoesn SEN re | Bi 6.75 5. 6.25 5. 6.00 
Medium ..... gcevceseccoesceee’ BW 5.75 4.7! 5.75 3150 5.50 4. 5.50 
eeccces eecccececcecerse =O 5.00 4. 5.00 3.7! 4.7 4. 4.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
GRECO occccccces geeccsevecees, Gaeta Se 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Good 5.7. 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 re 6.50 50g 6.25 
5. 5.75 5. 6.00 4.7 5.50 4. 5.50 
CED cccccccecees neeaeccetce| an 7.35 7. 7.50 He 4 7.00 6. 7.00 
Good ed o:008 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 S500 6.25 
5.50@ 6.35 5.25@ 5.75 5. 5.75 
5. 5.50 4.7 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 
430g 5.00 4. 4.75 3. 4.25 
3.7 450 3. 4.00 3. 3.75 
. 4. 450 4. 5.00 4. 4.50 
saesenesecdecccdwovesecese 3. 4.00 3. 4.25 3. 425 3. 4.00 
Com.-med, ....... eessece eee 2. 3 2. 3.50 2. 8.25 2. 3.50 
Low cutter and cutter ....... 1.25@ 2.500 1. 250 L 2.50 1, y 2.50 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
EMR. ca0se0 bande 3. 3.50 2, 3.75 2, 3.50 
oN eS rer 3006 3.00 Pet 2.65 F008 2.75 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 
RS ere Eee Peer 4. 5.50 5. 7.00 3. 5.50 
BROGREME cc cccccccccevoccecccce 2.7 4.00 3. 5.00 2. 3.50 
DUPER 5 casceachanesss.ceets 1. 2.75 2, 3.50 1. 2.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : “ie er . 
GEOR. ccicccccnccccccccccccce 4. 5.00 4. ‘ 4. \ . 4.75 
Com.-med. ....-eeeeeess eovces 2. 4.00 2508 4.50 bret 4 4.00 i 3.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS 
BED, wewobecsosssdsceccesas f 7.75 = 6. 7.75 6. 6.90 -6. 6.75 
Medium ..... eoccsee peccccoces 5. 7.00 5. 6.50 5. 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 
QOMAMBOM ccc ccccccsccccccccees 4. 550 4. 5.25 4.7 5.25 4. 5.00 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Go.-ch. ...... 5. 5.65 5. 5.75 re 5.75 rete 5.25 5, 5.50 
Medium ........- cseccocceccoe Sl 5.00 4. 5.00 4. 5.2 4 4.75 4, 5.00 
(91-100 lbs.)—Med.-ch. ....... 3.7 5.50 4. 5.65 eccccccces ecccccccns 5.50 
(All weights)—Common ..... » 8 4.00 3, 4.00 3.00@ 425 3. 4.00 3. 4.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med.-ch. ....... 2.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 3.25@ 475 250@40 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med.-ch. ....... 1. 2.25 1. 1.75 ° 150 1.25@1.75 . 180 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med.-ch. ...... L 2.00 1. 1.50 L 150 =. 15 
(All weights)—Oul.-com, ..... e 150 e 1.00 75 e 1.25 % 
*Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on wooled basis. 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS _,,.., a. ole 
Special reports to The National Provisioner Kansas City ............ 29,919 83,148 35,10 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 Omaha scccecccccccces SO008 SLINL OEE 
centers for the week ended May 7%, 1932. East St. Louis........... 10,308 13,769 
CATTLE. St. Jose ssececccesees 21,065 28,689 
eee GY cccccccace 8,507 4,654 
Wichita Cocccccccccccs: Smee 3,578 
Fort Worth ........ eeeee 80,081 103 in 
Philadelphia .....ccccoee 7,768 7,367 
Chicago PTE 0 000 00.00 000 1,116 908 
Kansas City New York & Jersey City. 76,941 64,366 
Omaha ........ Oklahoma City .. 8,852 2,414 
East St. Louis Cincinnati ....... 2,829 
St. souhy Denver ...... 
oux —_—_—- 
Wichita .... MR 4 ng dunscnsganeree 331,24 
Fort Worth 
a 
ana’ 
New York MAR. CANADIAN: SLAUGHTERS. 







Oklahoma Ci 
ti 





polis 1 480 
New York & Jersey City. 47,240 48,190 42, 
Oklahoma City ......... 11,498 10,153 7,015 
Cincinnati ........++-++- 17,284 6,644 18,360 
DOVE ccscccccvccccccces 10,177 10,819 
WEE ccnpccsissvsbaed 417,159 433,663 359,684 


Inspected slaughter at atta Ca 
nadian centers during March, 1952 

Mar., Mar., 

1932 1981 


POET eee pedees 44,505 
GRIER cccccccecvesisc ot ckesee 43,253 
ED caesesesdcoceues Ce 
BROOD cccccccccccccese ooneuet 37,105 
——4e——_ 


APRIL BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. | 


Receipts and disposition of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for April 1932, were? 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs, 
Receipts ...\....3..- 12,773 27,970 62, 
Shipments ..... 5,280 21,742 oe 


Local slaughter .... 7,407 6,473 35,060 
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~ May 14, 1932. 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Trading in the 
packer hide market was practically at 
a standstill this week. Bids at last 
trading prices were declined early in 
the week, with killers asking %c more, 
and the bids were not renewed. Pack- 
ers are generally holding to their ideas 
of 4%4c basis for light native cows and 
consequently the market has been 
rather quiet. Interest has been cen- 
tered mostly on calfskins and kipskins. 

The only trade reported in the local 
market was a car April native steers 
late this week at unchanged price. Most 
packers are well cleaned up on winter 
hides and apparently are willing to test 
out the strength of the market on the 
better grade hides being produced at 
present. However, tanners’ require- 
ments appear to have been taken care 
of for the time being. 

One packer sold 800 April native 
steers late this week at 4%4c, steady. 
Last trade in April extreme native 
steers was at 4%c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 4%c 
and Colorados at 3%c, for late April 
take-off. Heavy Texas steers quotable 
4%c, light Texas steers 344c, and ex- 
treme light Texas steers last sold at 4c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 3%c 
for Aprils, earlier take-off %c less. 
Light native cows last sold at 4%c for 
Aprils; packers’ ideas higher. Branded 
cows in demand at 4c, last trading price. 

_One packer sold 500 April-May na- 
tive bulls at 2%c, and another packer 
1,500 January to April at 25c, at end 
of last week. Branded bulls last sold 
at 2%c for September to April take-off. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market moderately ac- 
tive and fairly steady. About 12,000 
frigorifico steers sold late last week 
at $15.37%, equal to 4%c, cif. New 
York, or %c down from early last week. 
About 25,000 more sold this week, 
mostly to Europe, on same basis; also 
2,000 Montevideo Nacionals equal to 
dite, cif. New York, about steady. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES— Small 
packer market quoted around 4c for 
native all-weights and 3%4c for branded; 
another killer now reports moving about 
5,000 April earlier on this basis. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market 
was at 3c for trimmed steers and cows, 
and 2%c for untrimmed, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
continues draggy. Collectors generally 
cannot afford to sell at these levels, 
being unable to replace stocks at in- 
terior points without loss. Occasional 
sale reported but prices for the most 
part nominal. All-weights quoted 3@ 
3%, selected, delivered Chicago. Heavy 
steers and cows 2%@8c, nom. Buff 
Weights quoted 3%4c, although difficult 
to secure at this figure. Extremes 
Tirted around 4c,nom. Bulls about 2c. 

li-weight branded 2@2%4c, flat, less 

0 freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last open trading in 

— es was at 4%c for skins 
very light average point, 44%4c 

7 under 914-lb. from other points; on 
e-Ib. up, last sales at 7c for preferred 
Points and 6c for River points. One 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


packer understood to have disposed of 
around 95,000 February-March-April 
calf at end of last week, details as to 
price and actual disposition undisclosed. 

Chicago city calfskins eased off 4c 
early this week on the same of a car 
8/10-lb. at 3%c, and two cars 10/15-lb. 
at 5%c. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 
around 4%4c; mixed cities and countries 
about 4c; straight countries 3@3%c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold 1,500 
March native kips, all northerns, early 
this week at 5c, steady; another packer 
sold 5,000 Aprils later at 5%c for 
northerns and 4%c for southerns, 4c 
up. Over-weights are offered at 4%c 
for northerns, and branded at 4%c, 
with last sales \%c less. 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold this 
week at 4%c. Outside cities quoted 
around 44@4%c; mixed cities and 
countries 3%@4c; straight countries 3 
@3%e. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
37tec. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
dull, with very choice city renderers 
quoted $1.75@1.85; mixed city and 
country lots $1.25@1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6@ 
7c for full wools, short wools half-price. 
A few shearlings still being produced; 
demand somewhat better but no im- 
provement in price. Last sales of 
packer shearlings were at 25c for No. 
1’s, 12%c for No. 2’s, and 10c for clips; 
production runs well to No. 2’s, and 
slightly higher being asked for these. 
Pickled skins dull and unchanged; mar- 
ket quoted around 75c@$1.00 per doz. 
for current run at Chicago; last sales 
were ribby lambs at $1.00 per doz. New 
York market quoted around $1.00 per 
doz. for current production. Spring 
lambs slow at 5@10c. Small packer 
wooled pelts slow at 40@60c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market moderate- 
ly active at end of last week, when 6,400 
February butt branded steers, also 2,100 
March, sold ati 4c, steady. Stocks fair- 
ly well cleaned up to April 1st, and 
market quoted nominally 4%c for April 
native and butt branded steers, 3%c for 
Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading con- 
tinues more or less at a standstill with 
nominal quotations around 4c for good 
mid-west extremes and 3%c for buff 
weights. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market in 
better shape following the good move- 
ment past couple weeks. Two cars col- 
lectors’ 5/7’s sold this week at 35c, 
steady; some trading in 7-9’s on private 
terms, with previous sales at 52%c for 
collectors’ and 60c for packers’ skins; 
the 9-12’s last sold at $1.07% for cities 
and $1.15 for packers. Veal kips 12/17 
Ib. quoted $1.25@1.30 last paid. 

—_—@—— 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 7, 1932, were 3,820,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 3,336,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 4,232,000 lIbs.; from 
January 1 to May 7 this year, 68,867,- 
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000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 67,- 
656,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from ‘Chicago for 
the week ended May 7, 1932, were 
4,900,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,803,000 
lbs.; same w last year, 2,999,000 
ibs.; from January 1 to May 7 this 
year, 81,994,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 52,970,000 Ibs. 

stevie aeteniice 
TANNERS’ LEATHER STOCKS. 


Stocks of leather on hand March 31, 
and production during March, with com- 
parisons of a year ago are reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 

Stocks, March 31. 
1932. 1931. 
Cattle (including kip sides), 


a Peery ,908,603 5,225,378 
Calf and whole kip, skins.... 5,435,895 5,826,300 
Horse: 
Blalé Grete ooccccccccvcces 545,928 594,722 
REGU. wee ccccccaccereesgeve 195,106 180.908 
Goat and kid, skins......... , 733,202 19,809,004 
Cabretta, skins ............. 854,452 896,228 
Sheep and lamb (including 
skivers), skins ........... 8,599,257 8,487,588 
—- 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 7, 1932: 











‘Week ended: New York. Boston. Phila. 
May 7, 1982........ [SS See ry ee es 
Apr. 30, 1962........ DE > aicasinis.:*" “Reewas 
Apr. 23, 1982........ ee 25,161 
Apr. 16, 1982........ 12,073 2,158 

Total, 1932 to date.229,350 34,673 106,056 
May 9, 1981........ 10,063 1,265 13,258 
May 3 2801... 0.403 3O,GML dé accee 14,396 

Total, 1931 to date.274,927 27,627 146,359 

a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 13, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 





Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
May 13. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat 
i. sends 544n 5 @5%n 94@10n 
Hyvy. nat. strs. 414 4% San 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 4% 4% 8i4n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
YC 4% 4% g 8% 
Hvy. Col. strs. 3% 3% ™% 
Ex-light 
SRS civics 4 D4 g 7% 
Brnd’d cows D4 @ 4 Ti4n 
Hvy. nat. cows D 3% 3% ™ 
Lt. nat. cows 4% D4%b 8 84 
Nat. bulls .. D> 2% D 2% 5ign 
Brnd’d bulls. Dp 2% D 2% 4%n 
Calfskins ... 5 6n. ? Gn 6n 
Kips, nat. .. D 5% @ 5 12% 
Kips, ov-wt.. 44%@ 4 @ 4% 11 
Slusks. tee. @atit aT y 80 
lunks, reg.. @ @ 
Stunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 25 30 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts.. 
Branded .... 
Nat. bulls .. 
Brnd’d bulls. 


eaeeeeee 


Slunks, reg.. 


aeeeeees 


eeeee 
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Chicago Section 


James D. Cooney, vice president of 
Wilson & Co., transacted business in 
New York City during the week. 


Henry Cohn, president of Automatic 
Linker, Inc., New York City, was a 
business visitor in the city during the 
latter part of the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 14,755 cattle, 
5,052 calves, 30,699 hogs, 16,590 sheep. 


J. C. Stentz, treasurer and sales di- 
rector, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., left this week on a European trip. 
He will be abroad for two months. 


R. D. MacManus, head of the public 
relations department of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, attended the annual 
convention of the National Retail Meat 
and Food Dealers this week. 


Charles M. Kamrath, packing house 
engineer, who has been on an extended 
business trip in the West, returned to 
Chicago recently. He expects to be in 
the city about a month after which he 
will return to Idaho. 


R. E. Yocum, general superintendent 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. left for 
Europe the latter part of the week. 
He expects to visit a number of coun- 
tries before his return. C. A. Stewart, 
Omaha, Neb., will carry on for Mr. 
Yocum. 


E. A. Cudahy, president of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., was out of the city 
this week attending the annual conven- 
tioi of the National Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers, held in Toledo, O., May 
9, 10, 11 and 12. Mr. Cudahy was a 
speaker at the Monday session. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 7, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

May 7. week. week, ’31. 
Cured meats, Ibs... .16,155,000 14,140,000 13,005,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..34,619,000 36,322,000 50,924,000 
Lard, Ibe. ......... 4,695,000 4,499,000 4,231,000 

Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., in company with about 
40 other Chicago business men, left 
this week for San Francisco, Calif., to 
attend the annual convention of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Mayer will address the convention. 


Howard M. Wilson, well known in 
the meat packing industry as an oper- 
ating executive, recently joined the 
sales force of the Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of meat plant 
equipment. Mr. Wilson is making his 
home in St. Paul, Minn., and will repre- 
sent the company in that territory. 


Three members of the staff of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers— 
W. W. Woods, president; Dr. F. C. 
Vibrans, chief chemist of the Research 
Laboratory; and Howard C. Greer, di- 
rector of the Department of Organiza- 
tion and Accounting—attended the 
meeting of the St. Louis Region, in St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 13. 








In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 




















VETERAN OF YARDS RETIRES. 


Veterans of fifty years’ service in the 
meat packing industry are none too 
common; to serve one firm for nearly 
this length of time is an achievement 
of which few can boast. John T. Brown 
has recently completed a service record 
that would seem to justify the title of 
a veteran of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards. On May 1 of this year he re- 
tired as head of the office force of the 
hog buying department of Swift & 
Company, after 43 years of service with 
the firm. 

Mr. Brown was born in Manchester, 
England, and came to the United States 
in 1881. His first job in the yards was 
as a clerk. Two years later he was 
transferred to the hog buying depart- 
ment. When he first went to the yards, 
Swift & Company’s annual business 
was about 20 million dollars a year. 
Mr. Brown saw this grow to over one 
billion dollars, and the meat packing 
industry develop from a rather hap- 
hazard affair to one employing highly 
scientific and carefully controlled proc- 
esses. In the same period the livestock 
capacity of the yards has more than 
doubled. 


VETERAN’ OF THE YARDS. 


John T. Brown, who recently retired as 
head of the office force of the hog buy- 
ing department of Swift & Company, 
Chicago, after 43 years of continuous 
service. 


His only plan for the immediate 
future is rest. “I’m not old enough to 
play golf,” he said, “so I can’t predict 
what form my activities will take. Mrs, 
Brown and I shall just rest and travel 
for awhile.” 

—— fe 


N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES, 

Saturday, May 7, 1932—Old Con 
tracts—Close: May 4.05n;° June 4, 
4.55; July 4.70n; Aug. 4.90n; Sept, 5, 
@5.25; Oct. 5.35n; Nov. 5.50n; Dee. 5.76 
@5.89; Jan. 5.95n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar, 
6.25n. Sales 2 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.50n; 
July 4.70n; Aug. 4.85n; Sept. 5.05@ 
5.20; Oct. 5.30n; Nov. 5.55n; Dec. 5.80b; 
Jan. 5.95n; Feb. 6.10n; Mar. 6.25@6.40; 
Apr. 6.35n. Sales 1 lot. 

Monday, May 9, 1932—Old Contracts 
—Close: May 3.95n; June 4.40@4.50; 
July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 5.05@ 
5.14; Oct. 5.25n; Nov. 5.45n; Dec. 5.70 
@5.80; Jan. 5.80n; Feb. 5.90n; Mar, 
6.00b. Sales 3 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.40n; 
July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 4.95n; Oct, 
5.20n; Nov. 5.45n; Dec. 5.70n; Jan, 
5.85n; Feb. 6.00n; Mar. 6.15@6.20; Apr. 
6.25n. No sales. 

Tuesday, May 10, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: May 3.75n; June 4.20@ 
4.30; July 4.60n; Aug. 4.80n; Sept. 5.00 
sale; Oct. 5.20n; Nov. 5.40n; Dec. 5 
5.65; Jan. 5.70n; Feb. 5.80n; Mar. 5. 
Sales 63 lots. . 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.20n; 
July 4.40n; Aug. 4.60n; Sept. 4.80n; 
Oct. 5.10n; Nov. 5.40n; Dec. 5.75 sale; 
Jan. 5.85n; Feb. 5.95n; Mar. 6.05n; Apr. 
6.15n. Sales 6 lots. 

Wednesday, May 11, 1932—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: May 3.80n; June 425 
sale; July 4.50n; Aug. 4.75n; Sept. 49 
@5.00; Oct. 5.15n; Nov. 5.35n; Dee. 5.60 
sale; Jan. 5.70n; Feb. 5.85n; Mar. 5.95n 
Sales 91 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.25n; 
July 4.45n; Aug. 4.65n; Sept. 4.85n; Oct 
5.10n; Nov. 5.35n; Dec. 5.65n; Jam 
5.75n; Feb. 5.85n; Mar. 5.95b; Apr 
6.05n. No sales. 

Thursday, May 12, 1932—Old Com 
tracts—Close: May 3.65n; June 410@ 
4.13; July 4.35n; Aug. 4.60n; Sept. 430 
@4.85; Oct. 5.00n; Nov. 5.20n; Dee. 545 
@5.46; Jan. 5.55n; Feb. 5.70n; Mar 
5.80b. Sales 12 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 4.10n; 
July 4.30n; Aug. 4.50n; Sept. 4.70n; Oct 
4.95n; Nov. 5.20n; Dec. 5.50n; Jam 
5.60n; Feb. 5.70n; Mar. 5.80n; Apt 
5.90n. Sales 1 lot. 

Friday, May 14, 1982—Old Contracts 
—Close: May 3.60n; June 4.05@4.10; 
July 4.30; Aug. 4.55; Sept. 4. 

Oct. 4.95n; Nov. 5.15n; Dee. 5. 
Jan. 5.50n; Feb. 5.60n; Mar. 5.75b. Sales 
8 lots. 

New Contracts—Close: June 400i} 
July 4.25n; Aug. 4.45n; Sept. 4.65m} Oct 
4.90n; Nov. 5.15n; Dec. »5.40n; Jan 
5.50n; Feb. 5.60n; Mar. 5.75); Ae 
5.85n. No sales. 

——-fe—_— 
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STOCK YARDS and HOG HOTEL 


for 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


¥ 


One of 40 buildings designed for John Morrell & Co. by 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
50 E. Van Buren St. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











Chicago, Il. 








CONSUMPTION UP ON COAST. 


A number of constructive steps de- 
signed to increase the organization’s 
effectiveness were taken at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Livestock and 
Meat Institute held recently. Among 
these was one pertaining to livestock 
producer membership, by which the 
revenue to the Institute from this end 
will be increased several times. Under 
the new arrangement the producer will 
pay to the Institute $1.00 for every 
carload of cattle or calves and 50c for 
every deck of sheep or hogs shipped to 
market. 

Retailers will be asked to join the 
Institute on the basis of $1.00 per 
month for every thousand dollars’ 
worth of meat sold monthly. 

Of particular interest to the 300 or 
more meat men who attended the meet- 
ing was the report of the results of the 
Institute’s advertising campaign to in- 
crease meat consumption. Despite con- 
ditions, it was pointed out meat con- 
sumption in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion Jumped considerably, while con- 


sumption of most other foods declined. 
This increase in meat consumption dur- 
ing the last half of last year meant an 
increase of not quite $1,000,000 to the 
retail trade of the San Francisco Bay 
region. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: F. M. Kleppe, presi- 
dent; Peter Bercut, vice president; R. 
N. Weiss, treasurer; Frank J. Harri- 
gan, secretary-manager. The executive 
committee is composed of the officers 
and Carsten Schmidt, W. P. Wing, John 
Curry, E. W. Stephens, and J. B. Muir. 
Packers elected to the board of directors 
are F. M. Kleppe, H. Moffat Co.; James 
H. C. Allan, James Allan & Sons; F. J. 
Kelly, Western Meat Co.; P. B. Lynch, 
Grayson-Owen Packing Co.; Dave Ag- 
new, Alden, Agnew Slater. 


— 
KROGER PLANT HEAD MOVES. 


A. J. Boehm, general manager of the 
Kroger packing plant at Columbus, O., 
and supervisor of packinghouse pur- 
chases, is being transferred to Detroit, 
taking charge of Kroger’s plant inter- 
ests there. Mr. Boehm is being suc- 
ceeded by J. A. McKinney, who was 
formerly Mr. Boehm’s assistant in 
charge of packing plant operations. 








SETTLE DANISH STRIKE. 


Settlement on May 12 of the general 
labor strike in Danish packinghouses 
was reported in cable advices to the 
Department of Commerce. The strike, 
which went into effect April 30, was 
settled with a 3 per cent reduction in 
wages. During the past week slaugh- 
ter in Denmark has been at a practical 
standstill consequently heavier slaugh- 
ter within the next few weeks is antici- 
pated. 

eben IEEE 
BORNE ADDS TO PLANT. 

The Borne brothers, Sam and Ben, 
owners of the United Dressed Beef Co. 
of Los Angeles, are demonstrating their 
faith in the future by building an addi- 
tion to their plant in the Vernon Ave- 
nue packing district. The new addition, 
which is now under construction, will 
provide more office space, new boiler 
room and engine room and a new re- 
frigeration unit. The company- was 
established seven years ago and has 
made steady and substantial progress. 
Sam Borne is the plant and sales man- 
ager, while Ben Borne is the livestock 
buyer, spending much of his time in the 
local yards. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1932. 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork eg from prin- 
cipal ports of the States dur- 
ing the week ended May 7, 1932: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


eek ended—— Jan. 1 to 
May 7, May 9, Apr.30, 7 
1931. 1932. ; 


Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M ibs 








CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
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D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 







Export Trim. 
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PURE VINEGARS 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1982. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 

May . 3.80 as esas 3 

July 008. an50 céee eeoe 4. 
R 4 





FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1932. 








+ ee RE 3.80n 
nt «an doee 4.02%n 
Sept 4.25n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


an 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard ofl................ . 
Headlight burning oil.. 
Prime winter strained. 
Extra winter strained... 
—— lard oil 





‘Acidiess tallow oil.. Sodccsoceceseoe 
20° ©. T. RIMRNMNEE. ..c0c0c00s.000. cccce 
Pure neatsfoot ......ccccscccsvesscescee 
Special neatsfoot ...........eeeseees ove 
Extra neatsfoot ........ceeeeeeeeccees ° 
No. 1 neatsfoot.......ccwsecececcccscees 
4 weighs 7% Pa per gallon Barrels 
t 50 gals. each. Prices are “for oil in = 


COOPERAGE. 














am pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.35 1.37: 5 

aah k bexrels oar i te Loox, T 
3, galv. 

white 9 tlerces............. 2.15 2.17 

Red oak | errr - L715 L.77 

1 1.97 









May 12, 1932. Open. High. Low. Close. 
REGULAR HAMS. ei shes eee 

S Green. Sweet Pickled. May .....;. Aya 4.22%4b Gnited Kingdom 829 866 1,042 13,873 

July ... 4.35 4.35 4.32% 4.32igax 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. Sept. .. 4.45 445— 4.45 4.45 oer Europe .....- a ee ia 48 
SN Re a 8% 9% 10% Oct. ... 445 -sis see 4.45ax Other countries - Spt 5 4 6 4 
ia peenescenn Hr 8 "oy OLBAR BELLIBS— BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
Recerca | Hh 9% May ... 4.15 : 4.15ax baie posh Pom 
i016 range .... 7% ae <ce eA kek Bask ‘ 4.25b “dg cabana, | 3 ‘= 
BOILING HAMS. run toes) #45 United Kingdom 191 358 
Green. Sweet Pickled. | MONDAY, MAY 9, 198. == # ‘Gabe... Bs s ain 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. ani Other countries 16 40 
16-18 7% 8% 9. May 4.22% 4.22% 4.20 4.20ax 
$BIB o--0------ r 413 9 duly ... 4.32% 4.32% 4.30 4.30ax 
Bam Sreseeee=¢ 7 Bit 9 Sept. 4.4714 4.4714 4.4216 4.42%ax GE. soncivuados's 128 4,438 
cht St lattes OGE. cee cece cece eoee 4.42%4ax To United — 57 400 
16-22 range .... 7% eves eves Other 5 + 
Mmmm... OC eee 
SKINNED HAMS. Canada .......se0e. 6 8 
Green. Sweet Pickled. a“ ma meten to Other countries cone 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. Sept. ...... 4.45n 
0 MOE ctticsesdckie 7,568 
9% 8% 10% 1a, TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1932 To Germ ANY +000 2038 ‘Shs 
9 10 ia etherlands ........ 13,248 
9 10 May ... 4.15 4.15 4.12%— 4.12% ax United Kingdom 3,150 91,477 
i Bae » July ‘ 433% $.22%— 4.20 Other Europe ...... Po ine 
Sept. “a 4. 4.32 4. od eee eee eeeeeee 
8 8% Soke Oct. . 4.35 4.35 ret d324ax Other countries .... 330 827 23,365 
™% 8% ‘*** OLBAR BELLIES— TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
6% 7% =p See eS, 4.07%ax Week ended May 7, 19382. 
a des ipehe 4.22%4ax Hams and Pickled 
PICNICS. Shs. oa aod 4.37%yax shoulders, Bacon pork, 

: Green. Sweet Pickled. M lbs. M lbs. Ibs. 

4 Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1932. ROTTS Sti 254 83 
ee 5 5 om TZ EE Scie on gente ie ; 19 
Spee dye 5 6% May 4.12% 4.12 4.05 4.07%ax Detroit ............ 513 10 5 
Reine 5 4% 56 July ... 4.12% 4.15 4.10 4.15 EO RES 10 8 
NE ea tae 4 4% 5 Sept - 4.32% 4.32% 4.221% 4.27% New Orleans ....... 5 1 27 
 ncke os, 4 4% 5 Oct. - 4.25 4.27% 4.2214 4.27% —, Vert 2. cccevce = eves B... 

MAITITMOTO 2c ccceceee . 
BELLIES. CLEAR BELLIES— 
gale, Sons % 
b 






and 
ers, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) 829 

E40 saaedeuseeesees 430 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


1Exports to Burope only. 











CURING MATERIALS. 


Nitrite of soda, l. c 


c. 1. Chicago 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. tot, top N. Y.: 


Dbl. refined granulated............. 6 5.0 
Beall GFVSRIS 2.0 ccccccccccscccccse M 
Medium crystals 


Large tals . 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 


Goenatones, carlots, per ten, f.o.b, Ont ss 


eeeeeeee 


Med: um, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. oa 
Rock, cariots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago....... &1 


Sugar— 














Raw sugar, 06 haste, f.0.b wrpefines? 

BOOMS ccccocee @3.5 
Second sugar, 90 bas None 
Syrup testing, 68 to mH combined su- 

crose and invert, New York....... 6.5 
Standard gran. f.o.b. a (2%) % 
Packers’ curi cate 100 Ib. bags, 

& ob. Reserve, Ia., dase 3% «=== @3.06 

‘ackers’ ng sugar, as 

f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.. @2.% 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
wee 
Allspice ........+.. eccccccccccooses 
CimMaAMON ......ccccccccccccvecess 2 Pr 
a 8 
5 
a 8 
E Hl 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 
Week ended or. week, 
Prime native steers— May 11, 1932. 1931. 
10uGITy 


15 @15% 
144% @15%4 
14%4%@15% 


13% @14% 
134% @14 
134@14 


114@14% 
9 % 
ge 


fied” quarters, choice.... 
Fore quarters, choice.. 


Beef 
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PEER 
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Snoo 
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Rens 


wot i. e 
green, . 
Outsides, green, 5 

es, green, 


D7 
D7 
D 4 
@ii 
D4 

4 
D 6 
24 
48 
43 
25 
17 
260 
Qo 
M16 
B14 
2 9 
2 8 
@14 
D7 
» 9 
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Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork oe 8@10 ™ av. 9 
Picnic sh soi * ws 
kinned ow ES 
Tenderloins 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


in sheep casi 
Frankfurts in 
Bologna in beef 
Bologna in cloth, 


Bologna in beef 
Liver sa’ 


YS 
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Beef 





QP RANRAWMOM DONC 
PTS 


RS 


ipe 
Pork tongues, canner trim 8. P. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


7 


regul .80 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in. i er 1.25 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2%4 in. and 





Dried Wiadders: 


BEPEE Ts WI MNOS 6 oc kcicesecsescaccecvae 1.70 
10-12 in. wide, fiat. -90 
8-10 in. wide, flat. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat 


Hog casings: 
Narrow, 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bolog arene stu 3 





tra short ril 
Short clear middle: 
Clear bellies, 1 


Ch 

Rib bellies, 
Rib be! 

Fat backs, 

Fat backs, 


wR 


©9609 sh sb oh Hoe oC ote oe 
Fae 


{woe } “ 
Se ee 
Standard bacon, 6@8 
1 beef ham = smoked— 
“Tastes, 8 = Ibi = 


nu okles, Sao ae . 
Cooked hams, 

Cooked 
Cooked 
Cooked 
Cooked 











tongui 200-1 boi cca 
es, ¥ egaanas ss < 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........- 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
Whi animal margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, roll or prints, po Chicago. 
a 1-lb. ib, Cartons, £030 an ape et nas 


D. less less. ) 
pea 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


Chicago 
Neutral’ % in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Compound vegetable, tierces, ¢.a.f.. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Prime oleo stearine, edi 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, — 1% acid, 45 titre.. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crpte Lye tay oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
e; ni 
White. “acod 


bean oil, f.0.b. mills. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago 
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Better Retail Selling 


Theme of Annual Meeting of Re- 
tail Meat and Food Dealers 


Delegates from the respective 
local branches of the National 
Association of the Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers gathered this week 
at Toledo for the forty-seventh 
annual convention, May 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. The morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions were held 
at the Toledo Civic Auditorium. 
Convention headquarters were in 
the Hotel Commodore Perry. 

Members came from the east 
and from the west by pullman 
and plane. E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
president of the Cudahy Packing 
Co., talked Monday morning. His 
remarks were very well received. 


“It is the policy of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co.,” he said, “to sell at wholesale 
only. It has no intention of entering 
the retail field and has complied with 
all provisions of the consent decree. 
Even though the decree had been modi- 
fied, the company would not have gone 
into the retail field or into related lines. 
However, the decree seems unjust and 
probably unconstitutional. For example, 
any packing company other than the 
four larger ones can do what the four 
larger ones are prohibited from doing. 

Better Times in Sight. 

“T can not see what the retail meat 
dealer has to fear. The personal con- 
tact which he has with the consumers 
is probably the most important factor 
in the business. 

“The packers and retailers have been 
faced with the continuation of high 
costs. In the case of some retailers, 
leases are still high and credit losses 
have increased. Until we have greater 
employment and more buying I see no 
hope for improvement in the meat 
industry. The retailer must sell more 
product in order to get his costs down. 

“T believe we are headed for a period 
comparable to the time before the war, 
which would mean higher live stock 
values than those now prevailing, lower 
labor costs, lower freight, and a lower 
expense of doing business. In 1914, 
The Cudahy Packing Co. paid 19c for 
labor; in 1982, it is paying 38c. The 
freight rate on meat from Omaha to 
New York is 71 per cent higher than 
it was in 1914; on provisions, 63 per 
cent higher. 

“We seem to be headed toward a con- 
dition of higher commodity values and 
lower costs. Somewhere along the line 
a balance will be struck. 
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Retail Section 


“T do not believe that the wage 
earner should be asked to give up too 
much, but when the cost of living comes 
down, it is only fair that wages should 
be decreased somewhat. I believe the 
readjustment of silver values, a de- 
crease in armament, and an adjustment 
of reparations are necessary before 
world conditions improve. It will 
probably be one or two years before 
we see many signs of better business.” 

Model Store a Feature. 


Mr. Cudahy also discussed the present 
low levels of live stock values, empha- 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average semi-monthly prices at New York, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices in cents per pound, (simple 
average of quotations received.) 


CHOICE GooD 
GRADE. GRADE. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores). Stores). 
TEESE: SP 
Ss Ss Fo Ss ES BS 
mR Fe Of HS BE OF 
. oS; Seo Be Os ga 
$2 =K SE SESE EE 
Z< O< M4 Ad O< MN 
Beef. 
Porterhouse steak .. .59 .41 .45 .45 37 .35 
Sirloin steak ...... 46 .33 .35 .40 .29 .28 
Top round steak.... .42 ... ... 36 ... .. 
Bottom round ...... ae as Te 305 748 
Round steak, full cut... .29 .30 ... .25 .26 
DERE UNE Svccapese sas a <a one. cae one 
Flank steak ........ 31 .2% .25 .27 .20 .%4 
Top sirloin ........ 38 Se Bae 
Rump roast, boneless .34 .29 .28 .29 .23  .22 
Rib roast, 1st 6 ribs .40 .28 .28 .31 .26 
Blade rib roast..... . . 2... a oe 
Cross rib & top chuck .838 ... ... .23 
ABM PERSE .nccccce. coe er ee ae 
Straight cut chuck.. .24 .20 .17 .19 .16 .15 
er piece ....... ; eres 17 
Thick plate ........ oe ae a 
SD <hetessccees 12 2 10) | .10 .10 
Boneless brisket .... 25 .24 .22 .26 .22 .13 
Brisket, bone in.... .21 . .14 .15 .12 .10 
Ground meat ....... 20 8 1 .2L wD . 
Boneless stew meat. .32 .20 .15 .22 .18 .15 
Veal. 
Cutlet or steak..... .59 .36 .40 .43 .32 .34 
Loin chop ..... cone OO OD we oe Oe ek 
ERE eeay: 45 .28 .85 .27 .22 .27 
Rump roast ........ 40 .25 .2 .24 .18 .19 
Shoulder chops .... .28 .21 .22 .17 .19 .2 
Shoulder roast ..... ... | eee eee 
Boneless shoulder... .26 ... ea 
ES ccsbw obsess 28 64 KC COD 
Boneless stew ..... .36 .22 .22 .25 .18 .17 
REE. gasatvivnscsas & 82 .56 55 .72 .44 .51 
Lamb. 
Loin chops ........ 48 .38 .40 .44 .32 .40 
BED GRENS 5.25 0.52-% 45 35 .40 .33 .30 .36 
AbGakes sn ese ses 33 .28 .24 . .24 .2 
Shoulder chops .... . 29 .26 .20 .25 .22 .21 
juare chuck ...... cae ae ape 
Shoulder roast ..... ... an sos eek a es 
TUE wc ccccseces ee. «02 > er 
Shank and neck.... .11 .14 .10 .10 .13 .12 
Pork. 
Center loin chops.. .30 .25 .20 .25 .21 .20 
Rib chops .......... -28 .22 .20 .24 .18 .18 
End chops ........ mae aD odd. oh 


Fr. hams, whole... 28 .16 .15 .18 .15 .14 
Fr. shoulders, whole -18 12 12%.14 10 12 


Fr. picnics, whole.. .16 .9 ... a) 
Boston butts ...... ... 16 15 =«.1 12 .17 
Bperewrths ......c208 « 21 .11 .12%.13 .10 .12 
Lard (carton) ...... 15 » 2 a 2 
Sm. hams, whole, 

Mae 5S 17 .16 .2 .16 .16 
Sm. hams, whole, 

DUO nccccscnscece s25 23. 2. 2S. a 
Sliced hams ....... 06 .85 ... .40 .80 ... 
Bacon strip, whole, 

a er ere [2 20 SB OS 
Bacon strip, whole, 

TED, at 2956 sbaewes «6 2 2 Ts So 
Sliced bacon, No. 1. .38 .28 .23 .28 .24 .22 
Smoked butts ...... .30 .23 .25 .23 .21 .23 
Smoked picnics .... .15 .11 .12 .12 .11 «18 
Corned bellies or 

pickle pork ..... .27 .18 .18 .17 .18 .16 
Sausage meat ...... ee ee es ee em FS 
Galt PORK 2... ccccee oes GD cca ese Ce cos 





sized the depressed conditions of the 
live stock industry, reviewed the decline 
in the wholesale prices of meats, and 
the decreases in the export trade for 
meats. 

Other constructive talks were made 
by Prof. Earl W. Barnhart, of the Fed. 
eral Board of Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. His subject was 
“How Can I Increase My Sales and Stil] 
Cut My Overhead ?” 

William C. Davis, marketing special. 
ist with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., gave his 
talk at the annual T-Bone Club Dinner, 
Tuesday evening. Miss Inez Willson, 
home economics expert, shared honors 
Monday night with the Stebbins Boys, 
a broadcasting feature. Miss Willson 
lectured to the housewives of Toledo 
and delegates on new and economical 
uses for meat cuts in the home. Miss 
Willson had stereopticon slides to illus- 
trate her remarks, which was prepared 
by the National Livestock and Meat 
Board with which she is associated. 

Store fixture and dealer supply firms, 
as well as local and national food - 
ers, had interesting exhibit booths at 
the Civic Auditorium. A big feature 
of this year’s convention was the model 
food store, a full-size replica of the 
dream of every wide-awake dealer, 
Music by the Toledo Tinkle-toe Teasers, 
arrayed as Pharoah’s daughters, and 
piping sweet notes on bassoons, was 3 
melodious feature of the exhibition hall, 


Officers Elected. 

W. B. Margerum of Philadelphia was 
re-elected president of the association; 
John A. Kotal was re-elected secretary 
and manager; Adolph Kaiser, of Chi- 
cago, first vice president; Gottlied 
Scharfy, of Toledo, second vice presi- 
dent. The following men were elected 
to the board of directors: Walter Kaye 
of Chicago, Emil Schartz of Detroit and 
Irving Ringer of Seattle. 


—— fe 
WHAT WOMEN LIKE IN STORES. 


Cleanliness is the requirement given 
first place by the largest percentage of 
500 women who, in a recent survey, ai 
swered the question “What do you like 
best about your grocery store?” The 
next nine points in the order of th 
number of times mentioned wert 
Courtesy, good quality, service, attra 
tive displays, self-service, prices 
ly marked on all goods, depen 1 
fresh stock and complete stock. 

Other factors given importance wert: 
Fresh vegetables and fruit; adequalé 
dependable delivery service; all goods 
under one roof; attention to telephone 
orders; personal interest in customers 
wants; familiar, nationally I 
brands; variety; honesty; progressi® 
ness; fair treatement to children; wil 
ingness to correct errors; 
get what is wanted; f t “spe 
cials;” up-to-date refrigeration; re 
modating service; a well ligh' 
store; clean attractive windows; ‘ah 
always in the same place; fancy 
cacies; parking space. ‘ 
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Cost of Boning Veal 


Varies With Each Change in the 
Cost of the Wholesale Cut 


By F. M. Weber* 


At this season of the year, fore- 
quarters of veal can be moved 
readily by boning out the meat. 
A greater demand for the cuts 
from this portion of the carcass 
could be built up, with a good 
profit for the retailer, if he would 
pay more attention to his costs 
and selling prices. 

Most retailers do not know just what 
it costs to bone and trim a forequarter 
of veal. Unless they know this cost it 
is impossible to make proper selling 
prices. The usual result is that the 
meat is sold for less than sufficient to 
make a fair profit. 

Cost of trimming and boning fore- 
quarter of veal varies with each change 
in the wholesale price. This is due to 
the fact that set prices are received 
for the bones and trimmings. Thus no 
more will be received for the bones and 
trimmings from a forequarter that 
costs 25c Ib. than for one that costs 10c. 
For this reason it costs more to trim 
and bone forequarters that cost 25c 
than to perform the same operations 
on one that costs less. 

In the table following is shown what 
it costs to trim and bone forequarters 
of veal at various wholesale prices from 
10c Ib. to 25c lb. In this table, it is 
figured that 68 per cent of the quarter 
is meat and 32 per cent bone. 


Cost to Bone Veal Forequarter. 


Wholesale price Cost per lb. 
Cents per lb. Boned and 
Bones in. trimmed. 


15 

15% 
164% 
17% 
17% 
184% 
19% 
20 

20% 
21% 
22% 
23 

23% 
24% 
25%4 
26 

26% 
27% 
28% 
29 

29% 
30% 
31% 
32 

32% 
334 
34% 
35 

35% 
36% 
37 


. 
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APRIL FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. 

Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
April compared with March, 1932, and 
April, 1931, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


WHOLESALE. 


Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., 
700 lbs. up, 
500 Ibs. up, 

Cows— 


bse 
g 


sate 2 ergpeodt 
S285° LESERLBE 


Spring, good and choice 
; MUTTON (Ewe). 
70 lbs. down, Good . 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
April compared with March, 1932, and 
April, 1931, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


WHOLESALE, 
BEEF. ‘ 
1982. 
Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice 
Good 

700 lbs. up, 
500 Ibs. up, 


Cows— 


Choice 


38 lbs. down, 


39-45 Ibs., 
20.01 
18.52 
26.20 


1 11.19 


0.51 
9.54 9.72 








The foregoing table is figured in the 
merchant’s favor. _ 

The following cutting test on 12 fore- 
quarters of veal is inserted to prove 
the figures in the table. 

CUTTING TEST ON FOREQUARTERS OF VEAL. 
12 forequarters of veal 494 lbs.@10c $49.40 
Less bones and trimmings. .158 lbs.@00 

Boned and trimmed meat. .336 Ibs. Cost $49.40 


Dividing 336 lbs. into $49.40 brings the cost 
of the bones and trimmed meat to 14.70c Ib. If 
the fraction of a cent is figured in the retailer's 
favor the cost would be 15c Ib. 


a es 
FIRST YEAR THE HARDEST. 


For most retailers the first twelve 
months are the hardest, according to a 
University of Illinois 5-year study of 
eleven types of retail enterprises. As 
has been revealed in previous studies 


the doubtful honor of the highest death 
rate belongs to restaurants. Only 35.5 
per cent of 978 Illinois eating places 
survived the 5-year period. Garages 
came next. Of 1,595 only 49 per cent 
remained alive. Third place went to 
ad stores with 50.5 per cent out of 

Other classes of stores trailed along 
as follows: Meat markets, 53.7 per cent; 
general stores, 59.5 per cent; depart- 
ment stores, 61.3 per cent; dry goods, 
64.5 per cent; hardware, 72.2 per cent. 
Great vitality was shown by drug stores 
with a score of 75.7 per cent. In all 
but three of the eleven groups, large 
numbers of casualties occurred in the 
first five years. 

fe 


STORE SELLING SPACE VALUE. 


‘One retailer’s selling force no longer 
underestimates the value of the selling 
space inside the store since the pro- 
prietor got a dollar and cents estimate 
of the value of the space through an 


outside organization. 

Convinced of the importance of in- 
terior display, this merchant called in 
an advertising agency and asked how 
much an outside firm would pay him for 
20 display cards 18 by 54 in. down 


the center aisle of the store. Estimat- 
ing the number of people passing, the 
agency figured that the space was good 
for $50,000 a year. The merchant did 
not accept this offer, but he was able 
to convince his own organization of the 
value of interior display cards or other 
efforts to stop people and sell them 
after they get in the store. 
~ fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Joe Kouba has opened a grocery de- 
percnaes in his meat market, Corwith, 
a. 

S. A. Kennedy will open a meat mar- 
ket in Maquoketa, Ia. 

W. G. Koppenhaver will open a meat 
market in Marion, Ia. 

E. A. Johnson Co., Ishpeming, Mich., 
= adding a meat department to their 
store. 


Fred Buss will erect a new meat mar- 
ket in Glencoe, Minn. 

Norwood Brothers Meat Market, 
Lake Benton, Minn., have added a gro- 
cery department to their business. 

Wm. L. Smith, 822 Washington, 
South East, Minneapolis, Minn., has ap- 
plied for a license to conduct a meat 
market. 

Paul Hartman, 3101 Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., applied for a license to 
conduct a meat market. 

Frank G. Schnobrich, New Ulm, 
Minn., sold his interest in the meat 
business to his brother, Arthur G. 
Schnobrich. 

Fred Luedtke meats, Renville, Minn., 
sold out to Robert DeGree and Otto 
Sommerfeld. 

Missoula Meat Market, 126 North 
Higgin ave., Missoula, Mont., has been 
sold to John R. Daily Company, Inc. 

L. M. Winer and E. F. Brown will 
open a grocery and meat business at 
676 Winslow ave., South St. Paul, Minn. 

Theo. Scheinost will open a meat 
market in North Bend, Neb. 

N. J. Lauerman, Dallas, S. D., has 
sold his meat and grocery store to 
Holgar Cassling. - 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A regular meeting of the Eastern 
District Branch was held at Schwaben 
Hall, on May 10, with Christian Stein 
peaiee- Secretary Fred C. Riester out- 

ed the program of the State Associa- 
tion Convention which is to be held at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, June 6 to 8 
inclusive, and urged the members to 
participate in all of the activities in 
order to derive every possible benefit. 
The committee has for an ex- 
hibit of the various items used in a 
meat market, such as show cases, chop- 
ping machines, slicers, cash registers 
and refrigerating units as well as mer- 
chandise. There will also be several 
educational meetings which will be ad- 
dressed by prominent men in the trade. 


A meeting of the general committee 
for the convention of the State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers was held 


at Schwaben Hall last Wednesday eve- 
ning. Reports of various committees 
were given by the chairmen. Mrs. A. 
Werner, jr., gave a report of the pro- 
gram prepared for the entertainment 
of the visiting ladies. Great interest 
is being shown in the exhibits. From 
present indications these will be of an 
educational value to all retailers. Chair- 
man A. Hehn presided. 


The many friends of Oscar Schaefer, 
an active member of Ye Olde New York 
Branch, will regret to learn that he is 
in the Fifth Avenue Hospital, where he 
has undergone a very serious opera- 
tion. Latest reports are that he is re- 
covering very nicely. 


An old member, Joseph Kossman, re- 
turned to the Eastern District Branch 
Tuesday evening of this week when a 
very interesting meeting was in prog- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


‘Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 12, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. style, skinned: 
PE MS oh. sca sckphans vcs. ceese es 
PIONICS: 
PE  Gaosshatewceuewskcspe rss 
BUTTS, Boston style: 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$12.50@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


12.50@13.00 
11. 12.00 


“eee 


2 
© 


aes 
woke 
Fst $4 


sues dee ee Hz 


BER 


Kerb | 
S883 882 


12. . 
11. 12.00 
10. 11.00 


12. 13.00 
angie 
6. 6.50 
5. 6.00 
5. 5.50 
9. 10.50 
sscgunss 


.50@10.00 
9. 9.50 


BESe 


S82 38 SzZE2 


6.50@ 8.50 


(1) Includes, heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York 
and Chicago. 


May 14, 


ress. Delegates to the State con 
were elected. They are Chris, a 
Theo. Meyer, Al. Haas, A. Hickman an 
Fred Riester. A bus ride is ; 
for the summer. The committee jp 
charge is Joseph Behrman, Al Haas anj 
Fred Riester. 

Louis E. Beckman, president of the 
old West Side Branch, died May 7, be 
ing ill about two weeks. 


were held Monday 
his widow. 


Herman W. Schmidt, javier member 
of the firm of William Schmidt & 
Hoboken butchers, passed away in 
Christ Hospital, Jersey City, May 11, 
A cut on his finger had resulted ip 
blood poisoning. 


Mrs. Alfred Forst, daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. I. Werden, celebrated a birth 


day May 5. 
fe 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES, 


Dale Johnson, real estate de 
Armour and Company, Chicago: vial 
New York for a few days. 


The American Spice Trade Assoc 
tion held its annual convention at the 
Hotel Astor on May 10 and 11. 


Henry Cohn, president Automatic 
Linker, Inc., of New York is spending 
a few days in Chicago on business, 


Meyer Kornblum, president, Meyer 
Kornblum & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, is 
spending a few weeks at Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. : 

President George A. Schmidt, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., and his son George P. 
Schmidt, spent last week in Maine 
a fishing trip. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., during the 
past week included vice president James 
D. Cooney from Chicago, and A, 7. 
Budgell, wool department, Boston, both 
of whom spent a few days in New York 


Members of the New York Curb Ex 
change were warned May 10 by the 
secretary that certificates of the com- 
mon stock of Worcester Salt al- 
leged to have been forged, had 
introduced into the financial district. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and 
destroyed by the health department of 
the City of New York during the 
ended May 7, 1932, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 135 Ibs.; 

2,355 Ibs.; total, 2,490 Ibs. ; 

Brooklyn, 10 Ibs.; Manhattan 3,500 

Bronx, 15 lbs.; total, 3,525 Ibs. 

—Brooklyn, 16 Ibs.; Manhattan, 21 

Bronx, 3 lbs.; Queens, 42 lbs.; 

mond, 6 lbs.; total, 88 Ibs. 
ces 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed mi 
at Boston, week ended May 7%, 1982, 
with comparisons: . 


West. drsd. meats: 


x S Bie: 
Bulls, Ss a 
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WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


A sure path to the approval 
of the modern home maker 


For over 35 years the preferred meat wrapper 
—the present generation accepts Genuine Vege- 
table Parchment wrapping as indicative of a 
first quality product. Its perfect sanitary qual- 
ities — never successfully imitated — coupled 
with practical advantages such as ease of print- 
ing and unwrapping are a sure means to con- 
sumer satisfaction. 


THE 
WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CoO. 





WEST CARROLLTON 
OUR 36th YEAR SERVING 





+ + 


OHIO 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 





PRINTED WRAPPERS FOR MEAT. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
0., is wrapped in Cellophane bearing a 
printed label of blue, red and yellow. 
The main portion of the design, meas- 
uring 2 by 2% in., is a red brick fire- 
place in which a wood fire is burning. 
At the top is printed the word “Fire- 
place.” Across the center is a blue 
strip on which is “Sliced Bacon” in 
white. The name of the company ap- 
ars outside of the central design. Two 
lue strips on which are yellow, red 
and white lines are attached to the 
main label. 

Colored Cellophane is popular with 
some packers for wrapped smoked 
meats. The latest printed wrapper of 
this type to attract attention is that 
designed by Shellmar for Oscar Mayer 

Co., Chicago and Madison, Wis., for 


VEGETABLE 
FLAKES and 
POW DERS 


Dependable supply; uniform 
quality and strength; true 
fresh flavor, color and texture. 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY . . Burbank, California 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Big Onion and Garlic Men 
from the West 


fe} ite], Mitek A0) 428 
ONION FLAKES 
GARLIC POWDER 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


GREEN 
PEPPER FLAKES 


VEGETABLE 
MEAT-LOAF 
MIXTURE 


boneless butts. The central design is 
a red circle with borders of brown. In 
this circle are the name of the product 
— “Sweet Morsel”—and “Approved 
Brand.” Superimposed on the circle 
about one-fourth of the distance from 
the top is a strip bordered in red in 
which is printed “Oscar Mayer’s.” Am- 
ber colored Cellophane is used in this 


case. 
fe 

PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 

week ended May 7, 1932: 
Week : Cor. 


. week, 
week. 1981. 


5 2,511 3,258 
779 940 808 


BURLAP 


BELL ~ 


( Former! 





BroFivo 
Base F885 


PAS et 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for March, 
1932, with, comparisons: 


Cattle, No. 


Mutton, ibs. 
Lard compound, Ibs. 


MEAT BAG 


STOCKINETTE 


COTTON 


E.SHALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman, 


NEW YORKCITY 
Dept. Mgr. 


with Armour & Company) 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


a common to eoccesacvecs 
Balls, common to medium...........- 

LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 

LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, spring, good to choice 
Medium to common, spring 

LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 140-220 Ibs.......... 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native,  * sdahegelehphie 
Choice, native, light... 
Native, common to fair...... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs... 


Good to choice heifers................ 118 


Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


veces secceeelD 
seeecccececeel® 


lp 


if 


Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


$16.00@19. 
15.00@1 
7.00@ 


good ee 
Sheep, Solten 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 


Should rity. 10@12 Ib. ° 
Should Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg..... 
Butts, boneless, Western 
i Wester ean 10@12 ‘Ibs. 

es} ~~ av... 
ame. ee. oe 
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12 
il 
9 
2” 


11 


10 Ibs, av........18 
6@8 Ibs. 


a 
Mon sepssescoscccucn 


Ibs. 


g 


SESSERE - 


11 
13 
: 2 


‘a <n 


S999 
BSSzne. 


@13 
@l2 
@10 
@ 9 


00 
00 
00 
00 


6. 
8. 
7. 


@10 


FANCY ee 
fresh steer tongues, un! 
steer tongues, 


aiereess 
A 





ge 
BB 


B85 
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Beef 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


BEES ait coece.ssvetcenconsnee 
Cond. suet 


er CALFSKINS. 

9 914-1214 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
oe d .80 
-25 35 ose 
ee atk 


10 -25 
-10 -25 


Prime No. 1 a. ie 
Prime No. 2 vents. -2 
uttermilc, Bee 
Buttermilk, No. me 
Branded puede Sesse : 
Number 3 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 score) 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs, including unusual hennery 
selections 17 

Standards—45 Ibs 

— recelptsy ts Tbs. net 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............ 17 
Broilers, Rocks, fancy, via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...17 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...20 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...20 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, -20 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 19 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 

Ducks, frozen— 

Long Island, No. 1...... 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib 

Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 


Young toms, nearby @21 
Young hens, nearby .............+-- 20 @23 


Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to een to fcy.: 


‘Western, 60 to 65 Ibs.. per Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
May 5, 1932: 

Apr. 29 30 May 2 
Chicago ..19% 194% 18% 
New York.20% 20% 20% =$2% 

Boston ..21 21 21 21 20% 20 
Phila. ...21% 21% +$214 21% ~« 21 21 

Wholesale prices carlots-—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

19% 19 18% 18% 17% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Iast —Since Jan. 1.— 

week. week. year. Bscg. 1931. 

40,612 32,915 45,584 89,863 1,053,837 

. 64,082 63,631 65.965 1 34 438 1,204.268 
- 16.901 20,351 re 006 0,247 338,109 
Phila. .. 22,981 20,469 15,384 pity 114 =431,676 


Total 144,576 137,366 148,239 3,160,662 3,127,885 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Out 
May 5. 
37,686 


an 


@30 


3 
18% 


4 
17% 
20 


5 
17% 
20 


17% 


ceteape. 
. > & 
Boston 


Same 
On hand week day 
May 6. last year. 
992,924 2,558,660 
41,341 1, pel 367 2,678,457 
20,210 346,769 574,139 
2,040 1, 1,283,886 886 1 1,404,316 


101,2 277 3,840,946 7,305,581 


In 
May 5. 
o-» 71,201 
. 88.776 
1,350 
40,020 


202,487 


Chicago 


May 14, 198 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sul double bags, 


te, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York.... 
ee dried, 15-16% per unit...... 


um 
yee 


scrap, dried, 11 é a 
10% BP. te” Sein ne 2.00 & 100 
me. iba BE BE Pi wecccccscccs S05 & lane 


ammo- 
nla, 300 AP. Poa A. tel" Balt. & 
. 2.00 & 500 


é 


sale’ Nit Nitrate in’ bags, 100 Ibs. 1.77 & 1.80 
Tankage, . 4 
15% B. 


Tank unground, 9@10% 0 
‘ankage, ammo- 7 
nia clientes seseeeeseee sees 80C to $1.00 £19 


Phosphates 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 , per teh, OLS. Si sesea care 
Bone ~~ oo. % and 50 


bags, c.f 
Acid E-Bay " puik, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% 


eeereceee 


Grachtinen. $05) wesrouad....-.--. 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 4 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
BOP TOO PROGR. 000 cn scesseckcvenn rs 
Fiat ~S mes, avg. 40 to 45 pe: 


eces. 
Black or striped hoofs, ‘per ton 
White hoofs, per ton.......... 
es fo bones, avg. 85 to 90 


Horns, ee to gra 


oo 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meat 
and local slaughters under federal i 
spection at New York for week 
May 7, 1932, with comparisons: 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses... 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses... 
Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 
Pork cuts, Ibs..... 


Local siaughter: 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YO 


Principal meat imports at New ¥ 
for the week ended May 7, 1932: © 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Calf livers 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Smoked po 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams 
England—Bacon 
England—Ham 
England—Tongue 
England—Prepared meat 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Ham 


Holland—Sausage 
Italy—Sausage 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of q 

consignment. Results talk! 

mation gladly ‘furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
edonia 0113-0114 





























